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For. the. Precbyierian. 4 
SERVANT OF CHRIST. 
ther 
ten the Apostle styles himself thus; 
with, what consciousness of dignity 
‘nd power! He would not have acknow- 
Jedged hiniselfthe slaveof any man. Even 
sowards the Emperor he bore himself, not 
servant. or.subdject, but as a Roman 
@ifisen.:: But hegloried in being the ser- 
vant, theelaveof Christ. This thought had' 
for him as much digaity as that of being 


4#ie freeman of the Lord. In fact, the two: 


amounted to the sime thing. Tobe bound 
‘to Christ was tobe made traly free; to be 
pade, free by Christ, was to be purchased 
hia sad, bound to his service. All 
distinctions fade awey in Obrist. 
He. ia to. his people: the root and centre of 
the relations and conditions of earthly 
life. . «The ‘and the poor meet to- 
ogether;: the . is the maker of them 
«Those sovial differences, which seem 
‘ous differences gf degree or rank, are 
‘really only different ‘im the great 
Gittle of néar the centre. 
"We ‘sée them {n false relations, because we | 
‘ourselves atend on the cifoumference among 
‘them. Had we the Fall apis of Christ; 
could. we take the central point of view 
which he holds, we should, like him, see 
difference between high and low, 
‘tich and poor, learned and ignorant, free- 
‘man and servant. Just 20 far as we gain 
‘the Spirit of Christ by faith, we actually 
find all such outward distinctions losing 
themselves for usio the universal solvent 
of brotherly love, In Christ ‘there is 
neither bond nor free, neither male nor 
female, barbarian nor Scythian, Greek nor 
Wew.”’ 
~ "The Apostle’s term is the strongest he 
could use. It means “slave.” Nor does 
‘he use it in mere ceremony and politeness, 
ot friendship; much less by way of conde- 
scension; as we Often do in the etiquette 
of our mutual intercourse. Nor would he 
‘call himself a hired servant of Christ, 
bound to him by an outward, voluntary 
stipnlation, for a day, or a month, or a 
year; bat one purchased and held as per- 
‘manent and exclusive property by the Lord ; 
“not ‘his own, but bought with a price;” 
and that “not silver and gold,” but “the 
‘precious blood of Christ.” The purchase 
‘of a slave among men gives the master the 
exclusive use of the servant’s labour and 
time—all the propriety man can have in 
man. So the Apostle regards his whole 
time and strength as committed to the ser- 
‘viee of Christ. Even when he seems to be 
‘serviag others or himeelf, he is really serv- 
ing Ohrist—Christ in others, Christ in 
‘himself; “doing all things in the name of 
‘the Lord Jesus.” 
- Bat there is 9 deeper ownership here 
than there can be between human master 
aod servant; a real and absolute propriety 
in our bodies and our spirits. The pur- 
ehase is not merely an outward, but a spi- 
ritual transaction. It is the blood, the life 
of Christ laid down for us, and at the same 
time wrought in us by the Holy Ghost, 
taking ession of us, “apprehending” 
Us, atid laying’ the hand of its power on 
every faculty of body and soul. It unites 
us to Christ himself in a living union, like 
that of branch and vine. How deep a 
meaning has the word ‘servant’ here! 
Its highest and true sense! Like many 
‘another of our words, which begin in hu- 
thiliation, it here attains an unspeakable 
‘éxaltation.. Ownership is lost in living 
union. You are Christ’s, as your hand or 
‘your foot, or your eye is yours; a “‘member 
‘of his body.” And his propriety extends 
to your whole being. To the centre of 
your soul you are his. The virtue of his 
eternal purchase reaches to the inmost seat 
of your life, and makes you ‘‘a new crea- 
ture” in him. . | 
The believer acts, also, under the con- 
stant direction of Christ. Here, again, 
‘what would be the lowest servitude among 
‘men, is the highest dignity in the kingdom 
of God. In the human relation, the fur- 
ther the servant is from the master, and 
the more he is left to his own judgment, 
the more honourable is his service. The 
most honourable service of all is that of the 
minister of state, who rather counsels and 
directs the magistrate. But the very dig- 
nity of the Christian service lies in the 
constant presence of the Master, and his 
perpetual dictation, even of thought and 
feeling, as well as of action. The tenure 
itself involves this constant exercise of di- 
recting power, though not by way of out- 
ward authority merely, but in the way of 
an inward principle of freedom, writing the 
law upon the heart. And when the Apostle 
aeays, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
‘in me,”’ we see how far this ruling power 
goes. It not only prescribes our conduct 
for us, but performs it also. In one view, 
it takes every thing out of our own hands. 
«Without me ye can do nothing.” It 
even Jives for us; it continually acts for us. 
Oar faith is ‘*not of ourselves; it is the 
gift of God.” Our hope is «Christ in us.” 
Oar love is “the love of God perfected in 
us.” . We live and act, suffer and die, and 
rise again,.and. glorify God, only in Jesus 
Yet all this time the Lord so imparts his 
‘will and Spirit to us, and makes them ours, 
‘that we live and act in perfect freedom. 
The master entrusts his concerns to his 
servants; and the perfection of their ser- 
yiee is to make his interests their own. So, 
while the Lord purposes to save his people, 
he gives that purpose to themselves to be 
carried out. And so complete is this trans- 
fer of the work of Christ to us, that in the 
actual performance of it we always think 
of it as our own work. It takes reflection 
40 view it as his. The very opposite of 
earthly service! A man may profess his 
evotion to his master never so loudly, may 
acknowledge, in reflection, the identity of 
his own interests with his lord’s, yet, when 
such. profession must pass into a principle 
of action; it may very easily pass entirely 
aweay,.and the labour. be found a heartless 
dradgery. But in what a high and perfect 
‘pense is the Christian the servant of Christ 
iu this’ respect! His devout joy in medi- 
tation is to think of Ohbrist as his absolute 
Master; yet the moment it comes to action, 
his work irresistibly enlists his own deepest 
| al. anxiety, industry, desire, and 
pe... While he knows that his salvation 
is.ouly, through the sovereign grace of God, 
he practices on the principle that it must 
be the work:of hie.own hands, and he en- 
ters into “it; literally, with all his heart. 
‘And so the “people of Christ carry forward 
the*establishment ‘of ‘his kingdom in the 
World as their own dearest interest. They 
e ve up their lives rather than deny him. 
‘Missionary Iabours are untiring.— 
Every new power which science brings out 
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they lay hold of for the service of the cross. 


The seal of the Lord’s house consumes 
them. And they will live for him, and 
labour for him, and enjoy, and suffer, and 
die for him, till he shall return in the full 
manifestation of the glory which they shall 
have wrought out for him. 

Then comes their reward. Not the 
wages of an hireling, which, when paid, 
pute an end to the connection of employer 
aod employed. The believer is the bond- 
man of Christ, and is to be rewarded as 
such. The faithfal slave of a faithful master 
receives not the pay of a journeyman; he 
may often refuse offered freedom. It be- 
longs not to the nature of his service to be 
Tepaid in that way. The master might 
jastly be considered inhuman, who should 
think to make good the claims of an aged 
slave, worn out in his service, by paying 
hit a certain sum and turning him off; or 
even by consigning him to the cold care of 
's hospital or asylum, though he should con- 
tinue to supply his outward wants. The 
true servant's proper reward is the master’s 
lJove.and tender care, and a share, accord- 
ing to hia measure and way, in the master’s 
‘honour, wealth, and comforts. Nor does 
the heavenly Lord put off his servants with 
a quota of pay, when he has done with 
them on earth. “ Father, I will that they 
be with me, where I am; that they may 
behold my glory.” ‘Where I am, there 
shall also my servant be.” ‘I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” And with what joy 
do the people of Christ look forward to this 
reward! How they rejoice in the earnest 
of it even in this life! Do they ask silver 
and gold, houses and lands, children and 
friends, in return for their service to 
Christ? Never. They rejoice in those 
blessings, if God bestows them ; they pray 
for them, if it be his will. But they never 
think of them as rewards for their service. 
They want only their Master's friendship 
and love and care. And so long as they 
‘are sure of that, they do not “drop a mur- 
muring ‘word, though all the world were 
gone.” Then, when their earthly work is 
done, whether the years of a long life be 
full, and nature herself show the end to be 
near, or the discharge come in the bloom of 
youth or the vigour of manhood, amidst the 
activity and prospects of a service but fairly 
begun—their whole heart is set on depart- 
ing and being with Christ, and their high- 
est reward is to hear those gracious words 
already echoing through their parting and 
dying griefs: ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father! Well done, thou good and faithful 
thou servant! Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord.” SYMAEON. 


—— 
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For the Presbyterian. 


THE JEWS. 


In the present extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit of God in the conversion 
of souls, I trust a few words for the Jews 
will not be out of place. 

It has been said by some, “ We discover 
no particular encouragement to undertake 
the conversion of the Jews.” I reply to 
this, that at the present day I do discover 
such encouragement. I discover it in the 
concurrent testimony of the most able inter- 
preters of prophecy, that the period for the 
restoration of the Jews is fast approaching. 

I discover it in the remarkable circum- 
stance of twenty Jewish families being con- 
verted a few weeks ago in the city of New 
York, and of the well-authenticated fact of 
many Jews having manifested of late a 
singular disposition to migrate to their own 
land. 

I discover it in the unprecedented facili- 
ties provided in our own age and country 
by our commercial connections, and above 
all, by the late general spirit of religious 
zeal and enterprise, which God has so mer- 
cifully awakened in this favoured country. 

I discover it in the means supplied by 
the different societies, by the circulation of 
Bibles and missionaries at home and abroad. 

These are facilities, my Christian breth- 
ren, which, in my humble judgment, no 
individual can safely neglect to employ, and 
calls which men ought to obey. 

We have much lost time to redeem, many 
past injuries to cancel, many and countless 
obligations to this afflicted, benighted, and 
scattered people to repay. As I write, me- 
thinks I hear the voices of those Jews who 
evangelized the world, calling for some re- 
turn to their country. I hear again the 
voice of Him who condescended to spring 
from a Jewish mother, calling upon you to 
teach all nations, “beginning at Jerusalem.” 

And hearing such invitations, I humbly 
pray you to obey them, and say to you, 
«¢ Let hand join hand, and heart heart in 
this great work.”’ M. H. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVISED BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 


Messrs. Editors—I heartily concur with 
you in giving thanks to the very able Com- 
mittee for the promptitude and care with 
which they have revised our Book of Dis- 
cipline, and I thank the Great Head of the 
Church that the new is so much better than 
the old; but candour compels me to say 
that I do not regard it as perfect. I should 
like to know, Messrs. Editors, how far the 
vote on some of these points, in the Com- 


mittee, was unanimous. Has any record 
been kept which will show this? I doubt 
their unanimity on some points. 

I proceed to notice Chap. I. Sec. 3, last 
clause, “Only those, however, who have 
made a profession of faith in Christ are pro- 
per subjects of judicial prosecution’ Now, 
Messrs. Editors, would it not be better to 
leave out the whole section? Is not this 
flinching, aye, backing out ? Are infants of 
believers members of the household of 
faith? In other words, members of the 
Church? And if so, why not subject to dis- 
cipline ? Would it not be absurd to say that 
members of the body politic are not subject 
to correction, to discipline, to punishment, 
because they never took the oath of allegi- 
ance to the State or ruler? And are not in- 
fant children of believing parents ipso facto 
members of the body politic called the 
Church in the same way and to the same 
extent as the same children are members of 
the body politic called the State, and aro 
subject to the laws and to the discipline of 
the State, whether they have ever taken 
the oath of allegiance or not? It does seem 
to me that before any body of intelligent 
Christians it would not be difficult to main- 
tain that the change ought not to be made 
as reported, but that the section should re- 
main as it was, or else be stricken out alto- 

her. And I contend that the onus rests 
with the Committee, because this is an ad- 
dition, and every man in such a case is 
bound by every rule of conservatism to vote 


| No, until thoroughly convinced that the change 
should be made. L. 


died at length, lamented by a nation. 


think, do not need your assistance. 


THE POWER OF INDUSTRY. 


How often we observe that those who 
have risen to the highest positions in so- 
ciety have commenced their ascent from its 
most humble spheres. 

Very dear to the hearts of all Americans 
will ever be the memory of a poor shoe- 
maker lad of Massachusetts, who laboured 
hard at his trade all the earlier years of his 
life, and yet found time for equally labori- 
ous study in his few leisure hours. When 
still quite a youth he was regarded as the 
best mathematician in the State, and ap- 
pointed to the office of county surveyor. 
Still he studied on most diligently, and a 
few years later was admitted to the bar, 
taking a high stand among the lawyers of 
the day. We find him next on the bench 
of the Superior Court, and after that one of 
the six who were elected to frame our De- 
claration of Independence. For twenty 
years he continued a member of Congress, 
discharging most faithfully every trust, and 
As 
long as that first chapter of our nation’s 
history exists, will the name of Roger Sher- 
man be loved and venerated. | 

Oliver Evans, who has been styled the 
‘¢Watt of America,” was apprenticed to a 
wagon-maker, but so. great was his thirst 
for knowledge, that though obliged to work 
hard all day, yet he would spend a greater 
patt of the night in study. His master 
could not appreciate such a devotion to 
books, and forbade the Jad to ‘‘ waste’ any 
more of his candles. But the desire for 
improvement was too strong to give way 
before such an obstacle. He carefully col- 
lected all the shavings made during the day 
and conveyed them to the chimney corner, 
where he kindled a little fire, which was 
fed from time to time, and by its flickering 
light pursued his evening studies. 

A strong, firm purpose, diligently and 
unwaveringly pursued, can accomplish al- 
most any thing. Impediments, seemingly 
mountain high, become reduced before it 
into merest ant-hills. Especially is it true 
in our own country, that those in the lowest 
walks of life may by honourable, untiring 
industry, raise themselves to its highest 
stations. One of the most magnificent pa- 
laces on Fifth Avenue is owned by a man 
who was once an humble druggist. In one 
of our large New York firms the junior 
partner is the son of a baker-woman, and 
was once an errand boy in the house where 
he is now a partner. Some of our greatest 
statesmen have gone forth to battle with 
the world from the work-shop and the log- 
cabin. One of the most faithful clergymen 
and prominent doctors of divinity at the 
West was once a beggar-child, taken from 
the streets, and educated by a kind lady of 
Cincinnati. 


Work, work hard and unflinchingly, 


young man, and though circumstances. 


around you seem most unfavourable, you 
shall doubtless meet with success far ex- 


ceeding your highest expectations. 
J. E. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL 


IN BEHALF OF THE CHURCH AT BAYFIELD, 
WISCONSIN. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you permit us, 
through your paper, to make an appeal to 
the friends of religion for aid in the erection 
of our house of worship? This house is 
now in process of erection. A member of 
the church, who lives at a distance, and 
who contributes largely towards building it, 
has donated the lot. The amount of funds 
collected and on subscription will lack con- 
siderably of covering the expenses. We 
have thonght, under our peculiar circum- 
stances, that it would not be imprudent to 
commence the building, with the hope that 
the Church abroad, when appealed to, 
would contribute sufficient to meet the whole 
cost. We have confidence in our brethren. 

This is just a new town; (two years old 
last March) and we are just commencing to 
found our church in it. We get little aid 
in building our house from the citizens of 
the place, and that little aid consists in 
labour. The majority of the people in this 
region do not concern themselves in matters 
of religion. The most of our population 
consists of Indians and half breeds, wretch- 
ed, filthy, and ignorant beings, some of 
whom occasionally attend our service. 

Some may think that we should delay 
our building until the times get better. 
As Christians, how can we intermit our 
peculiar work? Satan and the world work 
during hard times, and can we stop? He 
uses hard times to carry forward his nefari- 
ous doings. The Church cannot cease her 
activity until the whole world is subsidized 
to the Redeemer. Lord, hasten that day. 

We wish you to consider our condition. 
Do not class us with those who, as you wer 

not suppose others will give us sufficient 
support without your contributions. We 
are not, dear reader, soliciting the aid 
of others; we address ourselves to you. 
Others perhaps do not know any thing about 
us. 

Let us remember that we, asa church, 
have a work to do in this Lake Superior 
region, and now is the time to commence 
and carry it forward in a vigorous manner. 
The church should be established in these 


new towns, and grow with their growth. 
This is the best policy, because it is attended 


with less burden and difficulty than to wait 
until they become populous, and other 
churches have pre-occupied the ground. 
We have one organization in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Why is this? Why did we not 
make efforts to establish the Church in that 
city in its beginning? Instead of one or- 
ganization, we now should have many flour- 
ishing churches in that thriving city. Look 
at Detroit and other important places, and 
you will see similar cases. Shall we ne- 
glect, in like manner, the towns and cities 
that are rapidly growing up in the North- 
west? Let us take advantageof time. Let 
us follow, or rather go with the pioneer. 
Other churches are labouring to establish 
themselves in our community. This is 
right. We wish all that are sound in the 
faith great success. But this does not ex- 
cuse us. In view of the looseness and 
heterodoxy in Bible doctrine, we see great 
need of establishing Presbyterianism in this 
region. Itis alarming to what extent here- 
sy does prevail, and in directions it would 
not be expected. While Protestant church- 
es are establishing themselves in these com- 
munities, Popery is putting forth no ordi- 
nary efforts to plant and spread her be- 
nighting institutions. Our citizens have 
given her, by subscription, over eight hun- 
dred dollars, (the half of which they would 
not give to an orthodox church,) and one of 


the proprietors has pledged her six hun-. 


dred dollars. She has an agent abroad col- 
lecting funds. She will soon have her ma- 
chinery at work among us. She will have 
a school! Behold her zeal! 

The establishment of our church in Bay- 
field, and the erection of a house of wor- 
ship, are worthy of your attention and pa- 


| lake. 


_at Meshoppen, Pennsylvania. 


harbour, being capacious, with an average 
depth of sixty feet, and protected from 
storms in all directions, on the one hand by 
the main land, and on the other, by the 
Apostle Islands, has not an equal on the 
Lake. Vessels can run into it at ary time, 
and when in, they are perfectly safe. The 
geographical position of Bayfield is much in 
its favour. It will be the inlet for supplies, 
and the outlet for produce of a large dis- 
trict of country lying west of it. 


It lies on the great channel of trade and | 


travel which is now opening tkrough the 
northern part of our country, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Its fishery is very pro- 
ductive, and is not surpassed by any on the 
The location of the town is admira- 
bi, and is well “adapted to health, conve- 
nience, and beauty.” The surface gradually 
rises from the water for some distance, 
whence it falls off into a beautifully uodu- 
lating country. On the rise are never-fail- 
ing springs of clear, cool water, which, in 
different directions, run through the town. 


The back country is partly timbered and | 


partly prairie. The timber ie good, and 
much of it is of large growth. The land is 
well adapted to the raising of grains and 
grass. There is no mistake about the pro- 
ductiveness of this soil. Land is now cheap, 


(it can ve entered or pre-empted,) and the | 


inducements are strong for farmers and 
others to settle upon it. The climate is 
very healthy and exhilarating. This much 
neglected part of our country has, indeed, 
many attractions to the invalid, the student, 


the pleasure-seeker, and the man of busi-. 


ness. The advantages of Bayfield are now 
bringing it into notice, and are destined, it 
is hoped, to give it no insignificant position 
among the cities of the North and West. 
As a Church, let us now plant the standard 
of the Redeemer in its centre. The Board 
of Domestic Missions sustains a missionary 
here. Will the Church abroad eo-operate 
with him in the erection of a house of wor- 
ship? A little timely aid will do much good, 
and be greatly appreciated. 

Those who will aid in the erection of our 
house of worship can send their contribu- 
tions, by letter, to William B. McKee, 
Bayfield, La Pointe county, Wisconsin; or 
to the office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

THE CHuRcH AT BAYFIELD. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna has just 
had a very pleasant and harmonious meeting 
The number of 
ministers on our roll was the smallest that we 
have had for many years, but we rejoice in 
the prospect of an increase. Several former 
vacancies are at present supplied, and as soon 
as the way is open we hope to receive a corres- 
ponding addition to our ministerial strength. 
The subjects of the Associate Secretaryship, 
the duplicated hymn, and the Revised Buok of 
Discipline, were docketed for the next stated 
meeting. J. Foster, Stuted Clerk. 


POPERY AT TUAM. 


Within the last few days, in this same 
Tuam, a most painful scene has been wit- 
nessed at the workhouse of the place, eight 
Protestant children, named O'Malley, hav- 
ing been given up, by order of the Board of 
Guardians, to their Romish uncle, while 
the children themselves wept bitterly at part- 
ing from their excellent minister, the Rev. 
Charles Seymour. They had lost both their 
parents, the father having manifestly been 
a convert, as he directed on his death-bed 
that his children should be educated Pro- 
testants, and the mother having always been 
a Protestant. The poor children, amid con- 
vulsive sobs, assured Mr. Seymour that they 
‘‘would never forget his instructions,” and 
that they ‘“‘did not wish to become Roman 
Catholics.” ‘‘ Remember,” said Mr. Sey- 
mour to the priest, (the Rev. Father Cof- 
fey,) “that you will one day answer for 
what you are doing; you are leading these 
children away from the trutirthat they may 
be brought up in idolatry.” ‘When shall 
I answer for it?” replied the priest. ‘At 
the judgment,” said Mr. Seymour, “when 
you and [ shall stand before the bar of 
God.”” To this the priest sneeringly re- 
plied, ‘If I have nothing else to answer for 
but this ” “May God,” said Mr. 
Seymour, “‘grant you repentance for your 
sin!’’ The uncle of the children, it should 
be added, is very poor, having a large family 
already to support; and he declared his ob- 
ject was to make them Roman Catholics. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Mr. Spurgeon concluded with the fol- 
lowing characteristic anccdote:— Let me 
illustrate to you the plan of salvation by 
telling you a little story. You may have 
heard it before, but I will tell it you again. 
Once, in a parish in England, there was an 
old sailor, who went by the name of Jack. 
He was always druok—indeed, he had no 
wit to be any thing else. In going along 
the street one day he heard a number of 
women singing these simple lines— 

‘*‘T’m a poor sinner, 
And nothing at all; 
But Jesus Christ 
Is my all in all.” 
The man gave up his drunkenness, and 
very soon gave up his wickedness. At 
last Jack went to the minister and asked to 
be admitted to church membership. The 
minister asked—‘‘What is your experi- 
ence?” ‘TJ have none,” said Jack. “ Well, 
then, John, I cannot admit you,” says the 
minister. ‘* Well,” says Jack, “I have no 
experience, but— 
“Tam a poor sinner, 
And maiden at all; 
But Jesus Christ 
Is my all in all.” 
“Well,” says the minister, ‘‘I will ask the 
deacons about your admission; but you will 
be expected to state your experience.”” The 
deacons were assembled, and Jack was 
called on to answer their questions, to which 
Jack always replied— 
a poor sinner, 
And nothing at all; 
But Jesus Christ 
Is my all in all.” 
Says the old deacon, “That is not enough; 
tell us your doubts and fears, and why you 
seek admission.”” ‘‘Nay,” says Jack, “I 
have no doubt whatever that 
poor sinner, 
And nothing at all; 
and I don’t fear any thing, 
Jesus Christ 
Is my all in all.” 


It was at last agreed by a majority that 
Jack should be admitted, and it was re- 
marked, before long, that he was the best 
man in the church; but, as long as Jack 
lived, he stuck to that rhyme— 
poor sinner, 
And nothing at all; 
But Jesus Christ 

Is my all in all.” 
That is the whole plan of salvation. May 
God give you grace! May God help you 
to lay it to your hearts! Act up to those 
few lines—lay yourselves upon Jesus. And 
may God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
bless you! Amen, 


~ 


The “uoholy hungering after gold” is 


met in our age by broad fields and teeming. 


harvests. To California and Australia is 
now added a new region, whose limits are 
undefined, and whose resources are yet un- 


which extends southwards from the Polar 
Sea to Mexico, is found to contain the 
yellow, glittering metal in their secret fis- 
sures. “The torrents that descend from 
them have sown the treasure broadcast over 
no one can tell how many hundreds or 
thousands of square miles. There is rush- 
ing and crowding to the new land of nug- 
gets. The Frazer river, with its scores of 
tributary streamlets—away in the uttermost 
West, in the latitude of Greenwich, but 


with the broadest part of the continent of 


America interposed—has golden sands, and 
its alluvial plains are mixed with the pre- 
cious ore. The adventurous, the reckless, 
and the avaricious, all who desire quickly 
to grow zich, and who count not danger or 
privatio. in the desire for wealth, to have, 
to hoard, or to squander, are striding or 
fainting towards this river of promise. 
Twice already has the same wild rush of 
auro-maniacs passed by us in our genera- 
tion, but this third repetition of the scene 
is worth a thought and a retrospect. 

The river that went out of Eden had no 
gold. It gathered the glittering particles 
when it left the land of Innocence. It was 
when it parted into four heads, and one of 
these compassed the land of Havilah, that 
gold first polluted its waters. Ophir and 
Havilah, the great-great-great-grandsons of 


| Shem, were probably the first gold-diggers. 


The Hebrew patriarchs have, perhaps, 
transmitted to the Rothschilds of the pre- 
sent day the ancestral right of first discov- 
erers. Abraham was rich in gold; but 
whence it came we are not informed. 
Solomon’s Ophir was, as Mr. Bruce and 
Dr. Doig agree, somewhere in Africa. The 


washings of the sands round the sources of. 


the Indus, gave to Darius the chief portion 
of his golden treasures. The Ural Moun- 
tains—we must guess from the gossip of 
Herodotus—gave up their gold to the Grif- 
fins, who in their turn, according to the 
same authority, were hunted and plundered 
by the one-eyed Arimaspi. Philip of Mace- 
don bribed the orators of Athens with 
gold, and Demosthenes was inoculated for 
the golden quinsey by gold brought from 
the mines of Thrace. But it was from 
small driblets, from multitudinous sources, 
that the Old World was supplied. This 
coveted metal is so universally diffused 
throughout the earth, that Bergman and 
other metallurgists have said that it is the 
most common of all metals, iron only ex- 
cepted. Becker and Cramer have gone so 
far as to assert that no sand is entirely free 
from its presence. The theory of its pro- 


duction is that its home is beneath those | 


rocks which we call the crust of the earth; 
that it is a portion of the molten fiery mass 
thought to form the interior of the globe; 
that when the central fire approached the 
surface of the earth, breaking through the 
outer erust, and either bursting forth in 
lava or smouldering beneath, gold volatil- 


ized (chemists are not agreed how) rose in 


vapour through the fissures, and while the 
limestone was being burnt into marble, the 
sandstone vitrified into quartz, and common 
slate baked into mica, the golden vapour 
mixed with the transforming mass, entered 
into its minute fissures, and, as the heated 
earth’s crust cooled back into rock, con- 
densed into gold. Then came the slow, 
continued agency of water, wearing away, 
atom by atom, the mother substance in 
which the gold is bedded; gradually and 
for countless years converting the surface- 
rock into powder, carrying it down to the 
plain, but allowing the particles of gold, 
heavy and tenacious, to sink, while the 
lighter and friable particles of rock drifted 
away in suspension. The rock is the matrix 
which Californian and Australian quartz 
crushers tell us they can compel to yield 
up its treasures; the diggings are the allu- 
vial deposits which the waters have, by an 
industry of countless ages, worn away and 


carried down. 


These wide-spread fields of ancient gold 
labour brought but a scanty harvest. After 
near six thousand years of digging and 
hoarding, Mr. Jacob estimated the gold. 
wealth of the whole world, in his day, at 
six hundred and fifty millions. But the 
population of the earth was increasing, and 
the want of a medium of value was increas- 
ing in due proportion. Gold was becoming 
more comparatively rare than it had been, 
perhaps, in the days of Abraham—certain- 
ly in the days of Lucullus—when a Yankee 
adventurer, who was building a new saw- 
mill in California, took it into his head to 
look clearly into the gravel and mud that 
was drifted along in his mill-race. It was 
in September, 1847, that Mr. Marshall dis- 
covered that he had built his saw-mill upon 
a gold mine; three years later, thirteen 
millions worth of gold were exported from 
that region. In Australia, the first wash- 
ings occurred in May, 1851, and an expor- 
tation of eight millions followed quick upon 
the discovery. It has been estimated that 


from California and Australia the world has” 


received nearly twenty millions of gold per 
annum in addition to its former stock. 

Yet, with all this, there is no great 
mountain of this precious metal in exist- 
ence. All our boasted wealth obtained 


| from California and Australia would go into 


a cube of twelve feet, and the whole of the 
gold wealth of the world, if brought toge- 
ther and melted, would not make a mass 
greater than a twenty-four feet cube. In 
commerce and in politics, this constant 
accession is slowly working out great re- 
sults. Acting in connection with rapid 
correspondence by steam and electricity, it 
is equalizing prices, effecting more com- 
modious currencies, and placing mankind 
in different parts of the earth upon more 
equal footing; but it is working none of 
the great changes that were anticipated. 
We have no reason to believe that man’s 
thirst for gold is yet slaked, or that the 
world has yet reached saturation point. 

It is, however, in a moral and ethnologi- 
cal point of view that the most interesting 
problems arise from these facts. -This gold 
fever seems to be the development of a new 
law of Providence. It is a new impulsive 
force given to the command, Go forth and 
possess the earth. When men multiplied 
in the old countries, and the bonds of home 
and kindred kept them crowded unhealthily 
together, then it was that in some desolate 
and inhospitable region, separated from 
England by seas and mountains—but al- 
ways, by a noteworthy coincidence, in a 
climate where the hardy sons of the Anglo- 
Saxon race could live and labour—it was in 


} some lone and unpeopled land that the 


nian wilderness. Then, far off, again the 
same startling cry was heard in the great 
islands of the Southern Pacific, and the 


: | poor in purse and strong in sinew } 
probed, That vast chain of mountains 


overcrowded cities of the Old World to 


people with God’s image the new coral. | 


made lands at the antipodes. And now, 
again, we hear the same call high up in 
the North, on the eastern shores of the 
great ocean which separates China from 
America. Thither, now, the Anglo-Saxon 
race is flocking—there also will cities arise, 


and a new nation will be born, which will | 


thrive, and labour, and grow civilized, and 


worship God, when the alluvial soil has 


long been turned over, and when it will no 
more be’ said, as of the land of Havilah, 
‘cand the gold of that Jand is good.” 

These are facts which may well set a 
reasonable man thinking. It is a great 


sight, unknown to the ages that have gone 


before us, this radiating of populations with- 
out leaders, or laws, or corporate organize- 
tion, acted upon by a motive not noble or 
virtuous, but blindly obeying an instinct, 
and yielding to an impulse, the ultimate 
power of which they do not see. If we are 
tvo listless or too cold to work out all the 
meditations to which these singular cir- 
cumstances point, there is many a pleasant 
dream of philosophical enjoyment to bo 
copjured up while following these reckless, 


ribald men to their new, wild homes, |. 


watching them grow like the gourd of 
Jonah, seeing them develope from a nomad 
crowd into a thriving State, and noting 
when the free institutions, the instincts of 
order and good government, and the early 
lessons of religion, shall come forth like 
veins in marble, when the first roughness 
shall be worn away.—London Beacon. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


We copy the following thoughts from 
an oration delivered by George F. Gordon, 
Esq. in the Chamber of the Common Coun- 
cil of Philadelphia, by request of that body, 
on the Kighty-second Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. : 


The record of our Revolution is most 
wonderful in many respects, but in none 
more marvellous than in its religious as- 
pects.. And it would be well at this day, 
for those who object to the introduction of 
the Bible and prayer at meetings considered 
political, to re-read the record of Revolu- 
tionary, Christian, Bible patriotism. On 
the truth, and beauty, and practice of those 
golden records, every true, patriotic citizen 
stands rejoicingly to-day. It is a continued 
record of minister and people, of ‘ prayer 
and thanksgiving,” of “solemn fastings and 
humiliations,” of “appeals to heaven” and 
the of armies” and ‘Divine . Provi- 
dence.” ‘Let the pulpits thunder!’ said 
Adams; and they did thunder and lighten 
to the terror of the oppressors. No meet- 
ing was held without the recognition of the 
‘Supreme Arbiter ;”’ no committee of safe- 
ty or supply appointed without invoking the 
‘‘God of heaven.” And when armies were 
marshalled, each soldier of freedom went 
forth baptized with tears, and followed with 
unceasing prayer. The fathers of the Re- 
public knew nothing of “politics” except 
through and by religion. Their politics 
was an outgrowth of their religion, and 
hence the purity and dignity of its charac- 
ter. By religion, of course, is not meant 
that magnificent congregation of antago- 
nisms called sectarianism; but rather is 
meant the knowledge of Jehovah and his 
government as communicated in the Bible, 
just as politics may be considered the 
knowledge of human laws as revealed by 
wisdom and experience. Religion, therefore, 
is the basis on which politics must rest. 
They ought not to be, and cannot with safe- 
ty be disconnected. It was because there 
was po religion in the acts and politics of 
the British Government that our forefathers 
rebelled; for religion implies justice, good- 
ness, equity, truth. Every theory of poli- 
tics not founded upon, and deriving its life- 
nourishment from the true religion, which 
is the religion of the Bible, must perish. 
The hero-band of noble patriots who achieved 
so brilliantly the liberty in which we to-day 
stand fast and rejoice, understood this ques- 
tion well, and most thoroughly. Mark the 
order of one among their first addresses, 
which emanated from the famous Commit- 
tee of Correspondence, which Committee 
was the basis of the subsequent union of 
the colonies:—‘‘As men, as Christians, 
and as subjects,” &. Here we have the 
true order of things; first, men—second, 
Christians—third, citizens. This order is 
as divine as it is true. How striking and 
grand is this mighty doctrine, announced, 
as it were, by inspiration, in the noble and 
ever to be remembered words of Ethan Al- 
len at Ticonderoga, ‘In the name of the 
great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress, I demand your surrender!” In the 
word ‘‘ Jehovah” we have all of religion; in 
that of the Continental Congress we have 
all of politics in its grandest sense. And 
so through the whole record, reliyion first, 
politics next. And mark another most im- 
portant feature; they are always together, 
never separated. In council or tented field, 
in colonial or congressional assemblies, 
every where religion and politics went hand 
in hand, religion, by inherent vitality, lead- 
ing the van. This is the rock-position. It 
cannot be overthrown. It is the ark of our 
covenanted liberties. If it be touched, there 
is danger to the Republic. Those who ob- 
ject to religion in politics will do well to 
examine themselves, and sec if they be in 
the faith of freedom according to the test 
of the Revolution. Bat in addition to what 
I have stated, and to volumes more that 
might be stated, I present one other thing, 
and it is the radiant seal, the ornate cap- 
stone to this whole matter. “In 1777 
Congress directed the Committee of Com- 
merce to import twenty thousand copies of 
the Bible!”’* Glorious importation! would 
we had no other! Thus was the nation 
crowned with the Bible. Let her wear it 
with honour and dignity, and the stars and 
stripes shall wave for ever invincibly. 

Human governments, and especially re- 
publican governments, exist by consent 
of the governed, and for the purpose of 
mutual protection, and the best inter- 
ests of the greatest numbers. If, there- 
fore, Bibles are more conducive to good 
government and happiness, and of course 
prosperity, than rifles, why not make and 
circulate Bibles instead of rifles? If both 
are necessary, then give both. If Bi- 
bles and. missionaries would civilize the 
Indians, and protect the hardy and hero 
pioneer of our western borders, better and 
faster than rifles, powder, and a thousand 
nameless trinkets, why not the former in- 
stead of the latter? Millions of dollars are 
annually expended for printing a great va- 
riety of documents, agricultural, mechani- 
cal, &c. Some very good, and many very 
worthless, and of no advantage to the peo- 
ple. If the Congress of 1777 im 
twenty thousand Bibles, what harm would 


* Holme’s Annals, page 279, Vol. IT. 
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"there be in the Congress of 1858 printing 
and circulating a million of them? Are 
there societies organised for this purpose 


' pow-a-days? So are there companies to 


| manufacture rifles—eo are there publishing 


houses te publish and circulate all manner 


of agricultural, mechanical, botanical, geo- 


graphical books, &c. I hope to live to 


see the day when the of these 
United States will be the most magnif- 
cent missionary society that men or an- 
gels have ever seen. Missioparies for lib- 


: iy the world over, based on the Bi- 
ble. 
shout to-day. Let the hallelujah-chorus 
‘ roll, and echo, from shore to shore—out 


For such liberty as this let our voices 


upon the ocean—let the Storm-king thun- 
der it, amid the jewel-crested billows; u 
on our inland ocean-lakes, let the gen 
zephyrs bear it on o’er their silvery bosoms, 
and fling it out upon our flower-bloomia 
prairies; there let it gather streogth a 
fragrance, swelling with the undulations of 
those immense plains, rushing along all our 
river courses, to the joy of millions, who 

rolong the shout, as up to the mountain 

eights like our storm » it dweep 
from crag to summit, heralding the 
afar, and pouring itself down again Upon the 
glad valleys, kissing their opening flowers, 
and ripening fruitage with the jubilee-song 
of a nation’s joy—thank God for liberty 
Sounded on the Bible! 


EFFORTS OF POPERY IN TURKEY 


ConsTaNTINOPLs, August 10, 1858, 

I wish it were in my power to describe 
to you fully the mighty efforts the Papists 
are now making to gain possession of this 
country. I despair, however, of doing any 
thing like justice to the subject. In Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, and other large sea- 
port towns, swarms of Papal emissaries are 
constantly seen; gentlemen in black robes 
and white robes; in three-cornered hats, 
and Quaker hats, and in no hats at all; 
nuns io black and in grey; and, last of all, 
and most of all, Sisters of Charity in crowds, 
with their white butterfly bonnets, visitin 
the sick, opening schools for the poor an 
neglected, and winning golden opinions for 
themselves, for their piety and abnegation 
of self. .And if one travels to the East, or 
to the West, through Asiatic or European 
Turkey, however deeply he may penetrate 
into the dark interior of this lund, he will 
find the ground pre-occupied by these busy 
workers for Mary and the Pope. Poor 
Mary! how I would beg her pardon, if I 
could, for using her name in such a connec- 
tion ! 

Many so-called Protestants, I well know, 
would brand as the greatest uncharitable- 
ness any suspicion thrown out as to the 
motives of this great army of Roman mis- 
sionaries; and truly we are not to judge of 
the hearts of individuals. But what real 
love for man can there be in a system that 
entirely discards the word of God? What 
real charity, whether among sisters or 
brothers, when the possession of a Bible by 
the miserable object that is calling forth so 
much of their pity, is enough to awaken in 
them at once the ferociousness of a tiger? 

That a mighty impulse has been given, 
within a few years past, to Roman missions 
in Turkey, cannot be doubted. Thirty 
years ago, when the first explorers of the 
American Protestant Mission went through 
the country, they found every where in the 
interior only the ruins of Papal missions of 
bygone days. Now, phonix-liite, new mis- 
sions are every where springing up from 
their ashes, and giving signs of unwonted 
life and strength. This may be accounted 
for in various ways. The very success of 
Protestant missions in Turkey, has, no 
doubt, stimulated Rome to mighty efforts. 
At first, and for many years, she despised 
these efforts among the Oriental churches ; 
but at length she began to wake up to the 
undoubted fact that very serious inroads are 
threatened by Protestantism into all these 
Eastern communions. It must also be 
borne in mind that of late years Rome has 
put on new strength in every part of the 
world. I mistake; it is not Rome itself, 
but her faithful alliesin France. The Pope 
is wholly powerless. Romanism in Rome 
is dead; but its spirit lives and burns in 
the hearts of the Jesuits of France, who for 
many years past have been playing a win- 
ning game with the Government, and now 
have things very much in their own way; 
and as French political influence is all- 
powerful in Turkey, the Jesuits are reaping 
large harvests of spoil. There is probably 
scarcely a French Consul in Turkey who is 
not a willing tool of the Jesuits. In Mosul, 
the Jacobite Archbishop becomes convinced 
that the Bible is the only Christian rule of 
faith and practice, and he preaches accord- 
ingly to his people. The next that we 
hear of him is that he is deposed from his 
office by order of the Turkish Pasha, and is 
obliged to take refuge in the house of the 
British Consul to save bimself from banish- 
ment. And what interest has a Mohamme- 
dan ruler in the question, what is the Chris- 
tian’s rule of faith? Noue at all—only the 
Jesuit emissaries are there, and the French 
Consul is their tool, and the Pasha is the 
French Consul’s tool! Similar things are 
occurring in other parts of Turkey. 

Why, what will your readers say to the 
fact that here, under the very eyes of the 
Sultan, and before the whole world, Turk- 
ish troops are called out, with bands of mu- 
sic, to do honour to a Papal procession, and 
to the performance of a Papal mass, in an 
open square in the street? I hardly ex- 
pect to be believed, and yet I am telling 
what is strictly and literally true. In the 
village of Bebek, on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, is a famous so-called French, alias 
Jesuit, alias Lazarist College, under the 
superintendence of Monsieur Boré, a man 
celebrated for several things here in the 
Kast, and for none more than for the won- 
derful facility with which he can transform 
himself into any shape in which he thinks 
he can serve his master best. This college 
is patronized first of all by the French and 
other merchants and shopkeepers of Pera 
and Galata, who send their sons to it for 
an education. It is also a propaganda in- 
stitution, and always has more or less pupils 
from the Armenian, Greek, Bulgarian, and 
even Turkish races. 

Bebek is a very quiet village, inhabited 
chiefly by Mobammedans and Greeks. Once 
a year, at what I believe is called by the 
Papists the “ Feast of God,” there is now a 
public procession here of a very imposing 
kind, ‘and mass is said in the open air. 
There is in the village a public square, on 
one side of which is a small summer palace 
of the Sultan, and on the other some very 
large aod beautiful shade trees. Here, 
under these trees, M. Boré had an altar 
erected, and to this place they marched in 
procession, carrying the host, accompanied 
by a military band of the Turks, and also 
by a body of Turkish soldiers! Banners of 
different colours, and with different devices, 
were hung on the trees or carried in the 
procession. How remarkable the impudence 
that should lead them to ask for the use of 
@ public square, the great thoroughfare of 
the village, for such s purpose! and how 
still more remarkable the servile obsequi- 
ousness of the Tarkish police that should 
yield quietly to such a demand! But cer- 
tainly the most remarkable thing of all is 


that the Turkish military authorities should 
| send s body of troops and a band of music 


spirit, where the hamble 


dent or of the vain-glorious, even 


O that such a spirit 


ruins of Satan’s empire !— 


to do bonour to an idolatrous Papel reli- 


gious ceremony! ’ The facts are si 


ese, however they may be aécounted 
but I have not told the whole story 
The banners mottoes inscribed upon 
them in the «different languages of the 
country. One wasia the Armenian | 
which is read only by the Armenians them- 
selves, and the American missionaries; 
‘none else, either of the natives or for- 
eigners, finding it any object to acquire this 
language. This insoription attracted the 
special attention of some Protestant 
menians who were pessing by; and eo 

ey naturally judged t y bad 
read it. A closer and more pete 
tion, however, showed them that they were 
right. It wae es follows: Asdooads Mer 
e Mariam, which is, literally trapslated, 
“Our God is Mary?’ Why should any 
wonder at such unblashing blasphemy, 
they think of ‘the strides made by the Re- 
mau Chereh in this direction during the last 
quarter of a centary? And what is now 


ken in be in 
on the 


to whole wader the 
be infallible head, at Rome, of this mighty 

m position. 

have a few things more to communicate 

concerning the forth-putting spirit of Popery 
in the East. Here, in Constantinople, 
churches, hospitels, and school’ are the or- 
der of theday, Where the money all comes 
from for carrying out these projects, I do 
not know; but it is evident shiat there are 
rich mines somewhere, from which they 
freely draw. Every now and then a: new 
and imposing church edifice arises in some 
new quarter of the city, and they are just 
now finishing a large and splendid stone 
hospital on the hills outside of Pera, where 
the Sisters of Charity are to do their work. 

A recent letter from um says: 
‘¢The most important feature of the present 
state of things is the strenuous efforts the 
Romaniste are making to establish through- 
out this entire region the power of the maz 
of sin. Here at Erseroum they are build- 
ing a beautiful church, and they have es- 
tablished a flourishing school. In the region 
of Van and Moosh, we learn from many 
sources, they are pushing forward their 
rations with Jesuitical energy and 
We hear similar things from almost every 
other part of the country. Surely, it be- 
comes the Protestant world to be awake, 
and, at least, to be as sealously engaged in 
sowing the seeds of the truth, as the enemy 
is in sowing tares. 

I presume that most of your readers will 
be astonished to learn, that while the Ro- 
manists have scores of churches here, there 
is not at this moment, in the whole of Con- 
stantinople and its suburbs, a single Pro- 
testant church edifice for the native Protest, 
ants of the country! All their services are 
still held in some hall or room fitted up for 
the purpose in a private house! And, [ am 
sorry to say, the foreign Protestant residents 
here are not much better off. The Dutch 
embasey has a small chapel buried up with- 
in the walls of its ministerial palace, the ex- 
istence of which is hardly known outside of 
the Protestant community. The English are | 
in a still worse condition—for a miserable 
little chapel, similarly buried, has been 
standing for years half-finished; the regular 
services being held in a room ia the palace. 
The Prussian Legation has a chaplain, but 
no chapel. The only Protestant place of 


|] worship erected expressly for thé 


outside of the premises of a foreign embassy, 
is a small wooden building on the Bospho- 
rus, at Orta Keny, which is bardly thirty 
feet square. Surely these things ought not 
80 to be. 

I am happy to say that the Protestant 
Armenians, who sre comparatively few ia 
number, and poor, are moving in the mat- 
ter; and before long it is their intention to 
commence the erection of two places of wor- 
ship in different quarters of this city. One 
is to be in Pera, and the other in Hass- 
keny; the ground for each having been al- 
ready purchased. Ver the one in Pera, 
however, they will need considerable aid 
from abroad, and I am happy to say that s 
subscription for this most worthy object has 
been opened in England, under very favour- 
able auspices. I cannot tell you how desir- 
able it is that it should succeed. A Pro- 
testant Church building in Pers, of neat 
and imposing appearance, we may hope 
would do much to imprese the minds of the 
masses here in favour of the truth. It 
sbould be simple and far-removed from 
gaudy show and ornament. There the 
truth would be preached in several different 
languages, and we may reasonably hope 
that large numbers of all classes of the peo- 
ple would be drawn to such a place, who 
cannot now be induced to attend service in 
a private house. May God prosper this ef- 
fort to honour him by preparing a place 
where his name shall be permanently re- 
corded, and his word faithfully preached. 

. London Christian Times. 


THE REVIVAL SPIRIT. 


The revival spirit is a tender, humble 
heart-broken spirit. This is eseential to the 
apiritof prayer. ‘‘The sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit. A broken and contrite 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” Thia 
is accompanied with feelings of deep self- 
abasement. The prayer of Daniel previous 
to the return from the captivity, may be 
regarded as an excellent specimen of co 
ine revival feeling. A great portion of this 
prayer is the language of broken-hearted 
confession. And such will be found to be 
the language of Christians, on awakening 
from a long s¢aeon of spiritual slumber ;. 


and whenever this melting spirit becomes 


neral in a church, great and glorious is 
work of the Lord. 

This spirit is far removed.from noise and 
confusion, and vain confidence. The accents | 
of humble, broken-hearted penitence will be 
heard in the pulpit, in the social meeting, 
and at the family altar; and the secret 


places will witness the cr struggles of 
souls wrestle with 
their God, for spiritual blessings npon them- 


selves and others. The unhumbled. heart 
cannot approach near to the mercy-seat, 


“for he knoweth the prond afar off.” He 
will not accept the sacrifice of the bone 

like Baal’s priests, they cry aloud from 
morning to evening. 

This is also a It 
meets a response in ki earts, and an 
affectionate, loving spirit pervades the little 
band of preying It 
warning, exhortation, sad entreaty 
nial souls, in a tender, kind, aad gentle 
manser, and repulse, and even abuse is met 
eekness. I 


before it; 


and rebuke from such a spirit enters into 
the soul like a sharp, two-edged 
this spirit cannot be acquired without 
struggles of soul, nor maintained without 


sword 


watehfulness and care. It shugs the 


with the soal that harbours envy, il}. will, 


bitterness, wrath, or. an uaforgi 
pervaded Wwaou 
Church militant! How soon weald the. 


banner of the cross be ae over the 
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Synoprca, Mustrwos.—We 


1 $0 difter from him. As the self-constituted 
of the: 


Tredults. In 


“his for 
the Boards is to be pursued, it 
hey shall all be subjected to 


the same principle es the one dollar -news- 


paper, avd with the same triumphant 
the last: issue of the Banner 


bateech | the editor denies what we affirm, that 


The, Truc. Witness says:—In communica- 

_»tionifrom, the Rey. Dr. Lyon of Colambus, 
we are informed:that the entire namber re- 
eeeived inte his church since the awakening 


2 


hes engaged him. 


now: served by the Rey. M, Sta’ 
_ ples as its pastor, unanimously resolved to 
connection from the New to 
the Old-school General Assembly. 
thie meeting of the Peesbytery of 
‘Concord ‘the Rev. J. B. Watt, of the Asso- 
‘ciate’ Reformed “Presbyterian Church, was 
‘admitted ‘on certificate, and-the Rev. Dr. 
arson, of the New-school Presbyterian 
would, have proposed himeelf for 
admission, but. his. testimonials did not 
arrive in season.. His application will be 
made at the next meeting. . 


Lanes years ago the 
Chickasaw ‘Presbytery, which then em- 
braced the } portion of North Mis- 
sievippi, had about twelve ministers, twenty 
ohurchés, ‘and eight ‘hundred members. 
The churches were feeble, and but few of 
them were able to sustain a minister. Since 
that time the Presbytery has been divided, 
and there are now two Presbyteries in the 
territory originally embraced by the Chicka- 
saw-Presbytery, haviog within their bounds 
twenty-two ministers, forty-two churches, 
and two thousand members. 


Larayetts — The College 
Segsions have opened with nearly ninety 
students, twenty-five of whom are new stu- 
dents, being an. increase on the accessions 
of last year. A large proportion of the last 
graduating class has entered the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton. zs 


. Princgron SEMINARY.— 
We learn with much pleasure, that the un- 
precedented number of seventy new students 
have entered this session this time-honoured 
school of the prophets. 

Drscussion.—During the past week Mr. 
Brownlow, well known in Tennessee as a 
man of remarkable controversial powers, 
and a Mr. Pryne, of ‘the State of New York, 
ually able in the same line, have been 
holding a public discussion in Philadelphia, 
onthe question,’ “Should slavery be per- 
petuated?” Mr. Brownlow maintained the 
affirmative, Mr. Pryne the negative. We 
heard no part of the discussion, for we have 
long since learned that all such personal 
battles ‘on a public arena lead to bitter per- 
sonalitics, and minister rather to the bad 
passions of auditors than to their instruc- 
tion. The present case, as well as we can 
learn, was no exception to our rule, and the 
personal hits called forth more applause 
than the argument. 


American Boarp.—The Awerican 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions having got through their business, ad- 
journed on the 10th inst. to meet in Phila- 
delphia next year. A farewell meeting was 
held previous to the adjournment, when the 
Rev. W. M. Thomason, D. D., who will 
soon return to Syria, and the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, of South Africa, made affecting ad- 
dresses. Dr. Anderson, in behalf of the 
Board, thanked the citizens of Detroit for 
their hospitalities, and took leave of them. 
Dr. Duffield responded, thanking the Board 
for meeting in Detroit. 


DepicaTions.—The Second Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown, Philadelphia, was 
organized less than a year ago, and is 
making vigorous and gratifying progress. 
The plan adopted contemplates the erection 
of a church edifice, a chapel, and a parson- 
age, on an ample lot at the corner of Green 
and Tulpehocken streets. The chapel, 
which is one of the most beautiful build- 
ings of the kind we have ever seen, is 
already completed, and was dedicated to 
the service of God on last Sabbath, 12th 
inst. In the morning the Rev. Horace 
G. Hinsdale, pastor elect, preached. an able 
discourse from Heggaii. 14. He gave a 
succinct. history of the enterprise, and s 
clear exposition of the views and purposes 
of those who are engaged in it. The Rev. 
Dr. Wadsworth preached in the afternoon ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Van Dyke of Brooklyn, 
New York, ia the evening. The Rev. Dr. 
Steel of Abingdon, Pennsylvania, took part 
in the latter service. All the services 
were attended by large and solemn audi- 

ences... The building and ground are en- 
tirely free from debt, and we understand 
that the rental of the pews is already apf- 
ficient to meet the currentexpenses. These 
indications of the Divine favour towards 
this new church must be gratifying, not 
only to the little band who have devised 
such liberal things, but to all who pray for 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom in that 
important and growing section of Phila- 


te. 
“The Presbyterian church of Phillipsburg, 
New Jersay,,was.dedioated on last Sabbath, 
12th. ipst., to.religious parposes. The at- 
tendance at each service was large, especi- 
ally in. the evening, when the: building was 
filled % its utmost capacity. \The morning 
service ‘was conducted’ by the pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchel, and the Rev. Dr. Mur- 
ray, who preached from 1 Kings viii. 
26-30. The afternoon service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Gray of Easton, assisted by 
Dr. McGill, Rev. Mr. Thomas of the Metho- 
dist; Church of Easton, and the pastor., 
The subject. of Dr. Gray’s discourse was 
Revelations i. 12,18., In the evening 
gical Semi- 
«preached *Pealm iv. 27.° The 
of excelléat fabric. Col- 
Were. taken Up, aad “about one 
thousind ‘sdbeoribed and collected. 
The music was 


added greatly to | 


mu and 
the interest of the 


when there. was no likelibood that the 
Astembly would follow his lead, and decapi- 
tate the Assistant Secretary, he changed 


iy. |, bis gronnd, and pleaded for a reference of 


the subject to the consideration of the 
Board. He still. insists that the Assembly 


‘this without any vote having been taken? 
And even in the face of these assertions he 
‘admits that the Assembly, so far from 
being agread on the subject, referred it to 
the judgment of the Board to determine 
whether there was work for such an Assis- 
tant, and if they should decide that there 
was, then the Assembly would not be 
“unreasonably imperative!’ What ter- 
giversation to escape a dilemma! Now, the 
Board did decide that there was reason to 
retain the Secretary, and there the matter 
should have been arrested, until the next 
an opportunity of reviewing 
the whole proceedings. Radicalism and 
partisanship, however, never stops at ordi- 


limite 
| onthe editor of the Banner, anxious evi- 


40 -make..a, side issue and create 
odium against ourselves, makes the follow- 
ing charge, slike characteristic of his reck- 
lessness and indelicacy : 

“The Presbyterian is so deeply se//-in- 
terested in thie matter, its conductors draw- 
ing their thousands, annually, from one of 
the Boards, that it ought not even to ven- 
ture its testimony. It may argue its cause 
with all its ingenuity, but it should not at- 
tempt to take the stand as a witness-bearer.”’ 


As no one of the conductors of the Pres- 
byterian bas any official connection with 
any of the Boards, except the senior editor, 
who has been ‘the editor of the Board of 
Publication from its origin, the reader will 
excuse, we hope, the introduction of some 
personal reference to rebut this unmanly 
charge, the design of which is to insinuate 
that our zeal in the defence of our Presby- 
terian institutions has its origin in the 
basest mercenary motive. 

The facts which we wish to present are 
the following:—The senior editor of the 

terian, in connection with, the late 
Rev. 8. G. Winchester of honoured memo- 
ry, was actively instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the “Presbyterian Tract So- 
ciety,” at a time of great gloom and de- 
pression in the Church. He was appointed 
Editor, and served without compensation. 
When this Society was adopted by the 
General Assembly, and enlarged in its 
operations as a Board of Publication, he 
was again appointed editor, at a merely 
nominal salary. When the duties of the 
office became burdensome, his salary was 
raised to twelve hundred dollars, and has 
to the present time continued at that rate. 

Let this salary be viewed in connection 
with the duties required by the office. 
These have been the careful examination 
of all the books and manuscripts, hundreds 
of which have been published, and perhaps 
as many rejected; the correspondence re- 
lating to the office; and the entire revision 
of the press, either by himself or those paid 
by him out of hissalary. Is such an office 
a sinecure, or is there any competent man 
who would be willing to undertake its du- 
ties for the same compensation? Besides 
this, the Editor has written for the Board 
five volumes, abridged several others, and 
written several tracts, all of which are em- 
braced in the present catalogue. Writing 
books for the Board was no part of the 
duties of the office, and yet for all this 
extra labour he never asked or received 
one farthing of compensation, although 
all other writers were liberally paid for 
copyright. 

Such, simply, has been his mercenary 
interest in the Board, and such the thou- 


} sands received to blind his eyes, to destroy 


his credit as a witness-bearer, and to bribe 
his zeal! Let the Church judge. 


UNION! UNION! 


Baptist friend, as we suppose, has 

sent us a sermon preached by the 
Rev. William Cathcart, of the Second Bap- 
tist Church, Philadelphia, with the benevo- 
lent hope that it may prove a thorn in our 
side, in which said sermon Union Prayer- 
meetings are denounced, and against which 
all Baptists are warned. The preacher 
very justly apprehends that if the spirit 
revealed in these meetings should infect 
Baptists, it would threaten their dogma of 
exclusive communion. He professes to be 
shucked at the very bare possibility of Bap- 
tists sitting down at the Lord’s table with 
«‘unbaptized Christians.” Why not use a 
more consistent phrase, and one which 
would better express his meaning, ‘“un- 
baptized heretics and unbelievers?’ The 
preacher then quite poetically applauds 
union, and informs us, poor unenlightened 
sinners, what the only basis of such a union 
can be. We give the passage, capitals and 
italics, just as we fiod it, only premising 
that a loftier structure of confidence never 
rested on so minute base; but blustering 
confidence is very likely to be the progeny 
of sheer, unproved, and unprovable assump- 
tion. Listen! 

“ How CAN WE BEST PROMOTE CHRIS- 
TIAN Union? Its importance cannot be 
exaggerated, and hence the means of ex- 
tending it become unspeakably interesting. 
SPREADING BAPTIST PRINCIPLES IS THE 
GRANDEST HUMAN MODE OF INCREASING 
CurisT1an Union. Some religious trick- 
sters think by truckling to every body, and 
appearing either to agree with every one, 
or to regard the points of difference as of 
no moment, that they are eminently devel- 
oping the Spirit, and advancing the interests 
of Christian Union, just as if such a low- 
born contrivance could advance any right- 
eous cause. That the truth will eventually 
prevail, all the world admits. Poets have 
sung this doctrine, philosophers have pro- 
mulgated it, the Bible affirms it, and even 
schoolboys have repeated, 

‘Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.’ 

“The truth then, it is conceded by all, 
must prevail; we hold the truth in every 
thing. I state it boldly before this large 
and intelligent congregation. We hold the 
truth of God in all its ~~ which, like 
the wings of the morning, shall yet flap 
high over this whole world, course all 
around it, and embrace in its blessed infla- 
ences every human being on it. I doubt 
this no more than I do the life of my 
Redeemer. We hold the truth, and ‘truth 
shall triumph.’.. Publish this trath then in 
millions of tracts. Preach itin many thou- 
sands of desks. Speak it in multitudes of 
private conversations. Let there by no 
concealment—no crouching before popular 
prejudices. Exhibit the unveiled beauties 
of the truth in all its parts, in all its super- 


stition-condemning sternness, no matter 
where its strokes , or what party winces 


were fully persuaded that that officer should | 
dispensed with; but how could he know 


fatian world in 
] pe will come tothink with you, 
wi be Christian 
Union 33 


A CANON TOUCHED OFF. 


Writer in the Western Episcopalian 
‘ £1. has fired a canon at point-blank dis- 
tance at every Episcopal minister who 
participates in Union Prayer-meetings. 
This canon of the Church bey 45th) it 
must be confessed is very explicit, and we 
do not know how it may be evaded by those 
who have formally subscribed it. It is as 
follows: 

‘Every minister shall, before all sermons 
avd lectures, and on all other occasions of 
fee worship, use the Book of Common 

yer, as the same is, or may be estab- 
lished by the authority of the General Con- 
vention of this Church. And in performing 
said service no other prayer shall be used 
than those prescribed by the said book.” 

It being admitted that these Union 
meetings are ‘occasions of public worship” 
no Episcopal minister, true to his sub- 
scription, can participate in them unless 
accompanied by his Prayer Book. They 
are virtually excluded from worshipping 
with their fellow Christians by the inter- 
dict of their Church. Now, it may be 
worth while to consider whether, in this 
land and in this age, such a bigotted in- 
junction should not be revised and repealed. 
Shall a mere human prescription, which 
receives mot the slightest countenance 
from the word of God, be suffered to re- 
strict the liberty of Christian ministers’ 
Is Episcopacy to be so inexorable that 
those who assume its ministry may not 
mingle their prayers on any public occa- 
sion unless the form of them is in set words 
of a Bishop, who may neither have the 
gift or grace of prayer? 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE.. 


T has been a subject of some discussion, 
both in England and America, whether 

it is probable that the cable which now 
connects the two countries will prove dur- 
able. On the one side, it is confidently 
hoped that the mid-ocean parts rest in quiet 
waters, and will not be subject to abrasion 
or any other conceivable injury, while the 
shore ends are of much stronger fabric, and 
are judiciously located; on the other hand, 
it is feared that there may be many causes, 
as yet unknown, which may affect its per- 
fect insulation, and that, as the diary of 
Mr. Field shows, it does not occupy a level 
bed, but rises and falls over lofty eminences, 
where it will be liable to strains, abrasions, 
and other contingencies. At the time of 
this present writing it is an ominous fact 
that no communication between the. two 
countries through it has been obtained for 
some twelve days, for which no one can 
account. It may. be attributed to causes 
other than that of an interruption of the 
electric connection, and we most cordially 
hope that the event will be such as to dis- 
sipate all our fears. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there is much cause for anxiety. 3 


TO VACANT CHURCHES. 


HE following was sent to us as an ad- 
vertisement, and we give it a more 
conspicuous place, not only from regard to 
the writer, as one who has laboured and 
suffered in the cause of Christ, but that it 
may serve as an occasion for the expression 
of an opinion that some method, different 
from the one usually adopted, should be de- 
vised for facilitating communication between 
unsettled ministers and vacant churches. 

‘The undersigned, formerly a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
in China, having been obliged to relinquish 
that work, on account of impaired health, 
which is now in a great measure restored, is 
desirous of entering upon some field of pas- 
toral labour in this country. 

If any wish to correspond, it is requested 
that they be as particular as possible in de- 
scription of the place, nature of the field, work 
expected, and salary given, remembering that 
a definite statement may avoid needless ex- 
pense. Where a visit is requested the expense 
must, of course, be borne by the party request- 
ing it. No church need write without they 
are willing to make all reasonable exertion to 
prevent a man with a wife and six children 
disobeying 2 Tim. ii. 4, and Rom. xiii. 8. 

Address, Rev. J. K. Wicurt, 

Sand Lake, Rensselaer county, New York. 


References.—Secretaries of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, 23 Centre street, New York city.”” 

We do not recommend public advertise- 
ments, such as are common in England, as 
serious objections may be urged against the 
pian, although in the above instance it may 
be justified. It might, however, be possi- 
ble to keep a register at some central place, 
in which ministers seeking settlement might 
place their names and references, with any 
particulars of personal history which might 
be regarded as important; and where also 
vacant churches might express their wishes 
for a pastor, accompanying the request with 
a description of the field of labour, and the 
amount of salary which could be raised. 
Might it not be advisable in our rapidly 
increasing Church, in which there are hun- 
dreds of vacancies—and we were on the 
point of saying hundreds of unemployed 
ministers—for the General Assembly to 
recommend the establishment of such a 
registry in the office of one of our Boards, 
and the employment of an additional clerk 
to preside over it? Were there such an 
office, the existence of which might speed- 
ily be made known, throughout the whole 
Church, a correspondence between the par- 
ties interested might greatly be facilitated. 

Whether this be the right suggestion or 
not, some scheme seems to be called for 
to diminish existing difficulties. Unset- 
tled ministers are often wholly ignorant 
of the circumstances of vacant churches, 
while the latter have no means of know- 
ing where to apply for a minister. [or 
instance, how is our returned missionary 
brother, who has found it to be impossi- 
ble to labour in a foreign climate with- 
out fatal consequences to himself, to ascer- 
tain, after years of absence, a proper field 
for his ministerial labours. He is anxious 
to adhere to his sacred calling, he has suffi- 
cient health for the performance of duty in 
his native climate, but how is he to find the 
locality in which his services would be ac- 
ceptable? Not only does the difficulty exist 
in such cases. Licentiates are often embar- 
rassed in the same way. Their sensitive 
delicacy may cause them to shrink from any 
thing like obtrusiveness; they may have 
little tact for working their own way, and 
but slender means for transporting them- 
selves from place to place, and when not in- 
vited, how can they engage in the labours 
of the vineyard? It is not always the 
choicest men which voluntarily crowd round 
a vacancy; some of the best are deterred by 
modesty from being prominent in pushing 
their claims. Such men should have the 
opportunity of becoming known before their 
spirit is broken by neglect. Could the way 
be opened for bringing the parties into con- 
tact, it would be mutually beneficial. We 
have ventured these hasty remarks in hope 
of directing attention to the subject, and 
perhaps of eliciting some practicable scheme 
of remedying a really serious evil. 
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applied to you for | 


fident of his ability to refute the @aims of 
the. Christian religion, he. was perplexed 
and shaken, as he afterwards acknowledged, 


by the meek and: holy example of his Chris- 
tian mother. , He was intellectually strevg | 


in his scepticism, and yet had no argumepts 
to fortify him against the visible effects of 
the power of religion, as manifested in the 
chastened and exalted virtues of those who 
had come under its influence. Infidelity 
had arguments to meet the arguments in 
support of religion, but it had no regen- 
erated life and holy fruits to counteract 
those which demonstrated the living power 
of Christianity. We may readily conclude 
that this is no isolated instance of the opera- 
tions of a mind fortified by infidel reasonings. 
Every where around us are confident scep- 
tics, who impugn and scorn the faith of 
Christians; they imagine they can explode 
the whole system, and are forward in their 
assaults. If, however, they encounter a 
subject of the regenerative power of the 
gospel, whose case is decidedly marked, in 


deemed perhaps from confirmed vicious 
habits, living in all godliness and honesty, 
with a meek, gentle, and subdued temper, 
dead to the greatest attractions of earth, 
patient and even thankful in suffering, and 
happily and joyfully anticipating death as 
an introduction to future glory, their con- 
fidence is shaken, their arguments seem 
less conclusive, for they can find no parallel 
by which the efficacy of their own system 
can be upheld. It may claim to byphiloso- 
phical and intellectual, but it has no cure 
for the ills of life; it cannot reclaim the 
vicious and degraded; it has no panacea for 
the sufferings of human nature; it fails to 
satisfy the craving wants of the heart, and 
has no bright hopes to cheer the des- 
pairing. It is strong in negation, imbecile 
in positive good. 

In view of this important fact, we see 
the responsibility of every Christian to 
make his life a living and irresistible proof 
of the truth of religion. Were all, who 
profess Christ, what they should be, and 
what they are required to be, there would 
be no bold and avowed infidelity. The 
cause which is impregnable to assault, may 
be betrayed by disloyalty. Thousands pro- 
fess the pure faith of Christ, who live so 
much after the fashion of the world; their 
religion is so much of a name without the 
reality, and the glorious fruits of it are so 
little apparent, that infidelity assumes a 
vantage ground, and triumphantly appeals 
to the sordid pursuits, the worldly con- 
formity, the ungoverned and unlovely tem- 
pers of professing Christians as demonstra- 
tive of the fallacy and inefficiency of the 
whole scheme of religion. The argument 
is unfair only inasmuch as it is too sweep- 
ing. It makes no distinction between the 
good and the bad, the mere nominalist and 
the real believer; and in even good exam- 
ples, it rather has respect to comparatively 
slight defects than to what has been actu- 
ally achieved. | 

Aa the case stands, we must admit that 
much of the unbelief which exists in the 
world may justly be attributed to imperfect 
examples of Christianity, which are so 
abundant. If a man be fierce and implac- 
able in temper; if he be absorbed in the 
accumulation of wealth, and proud of his 
possessions; if in the various relations of 
life he exhibits no loving spirit, and no 
conscientious regard to duty; if he shows 
no evidence of the pervading and con- 
stantly active power of religion in the im- 
provement of his character, he may dis- 
honour and betray the cause of Christ, 
although he falls into no gross vice. Every 
one who names the name of Christ should 
depart from all iniquity. His life should 
be a public evidence of the power of divine 
grace, in which the subtlety of infidelity 
could detect no flaw. The true example 
of a true Christian confounds scepticism, 
while the too obvious defects of thousands 
of professors betray the cause of Christ, 
and confirm the unhappy infidel in his 
unbelief. Is this so? ‘Then should all the 
followers of Christ he careful to speak for 
their Master by a holy, benevolent, devout, 
and loving example, which cannot be im- 
pugned. 

THE GoD-FORSAKEN.—In one of the 
English courts Walter Savage Landor, the 
oldest literary man of any note in England, 
has been adjudged to pay five thousand 
dollars damages for three several libels on 
a respectable lady living in a family with 
which he had been on the most intimate 
terms. These libels, utterly without foun- 


vile and filthy, that the London Times re- 
gards them as unfit to be re-published. Mr. 
Landor was a vigorous writer, and occupied 
a high place in merely literary circles. He 
was a free-thinker, a reviler of evangelical 
religion, a mere man of the world, ambi- 
tious, and a lover of pleasure; and having 
no regard for God, he has been left in his 
old age—and he is more than four-score—to 
unveil to the eyes of the world his unspeak- 
able depravity, and to be looked upon as a 
disgrace to humanity, and shunned by all 
who have any self-respect. Such is to be 
the close of his godless and infidel career, 
an unhappy and a God-forsaken man. 


CoMMENTARY.—The Presbytery of West 
Hanover has appointed a Committee, of 
which the Rev. B. M. Smith, D.D., is 
Chairman, to bring in a paper adverse to 
the project of the new Commentary under 
the supervision of the General Assembly. 


on CorINTHIANS.—The North 
British Review, in an article on Biblical 
Interpretation, refers to Dr. Hodge’s Com- 
mentary on Corinthians, in connection with 
a Commentary on the same book by Pro- 
fessor Stanley of Oxford College, England, 
in the following words:—‘<In the work by 
Dr. Hodge, mentioned at the head of this 
article, we have an interpretation of the 
inspired account (This is my body, &c.) 
by a divine of a very different school and 
calibre—one who, with erudition and scho- 
larship quite equal to Mr. Stanley’s, and 
with a logical and comprehensive grasp of 
the Apostle’s thoughts, and a mastery over 
theology, to which he can make no preten- 
sions, has given us in his ‘Exposition of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians’ one of 
the very best examples of biblical interpre- 
tation recently published, and which is as 
rich and full in scriptural truth, as it is 
trustworthy and penetrating in exegetical 
analysis.” 

DeatH oF Dr. Buack or PitTspurg.— 
The telegraph announces the death, on the 
10th inst., of the Rev. A. W. Black, D.D., 
of Pittsburg, an eminent divine of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. Dr. Black 
recently received the appointment to the 
chair of Biblical Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed’ Presby- 
terian Church, located in Philadelphia, and 
was expected here in October. For over 
thirty years he exercised the ministry in 
western Pennsylvania, in the same neigh- 
bourhood where his father, the Rey. Dr. 
John Black, laboured for half a century. 


Dr. Black’s disease was dysentery. 


RES BY LAN, 


| MORE ‘THAN POET’S DREAM. 


© FTER Richard Ceoil’ had fully adopted 
his infidel sentimepts, and felt con- |” 


whom they see a transformed soul, re-| 


dation, were so atrocious and so horribly 


| 


Nhe a striking sermon by the Rev. David 
‘1 Magill, pastor of the Usion Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, delivered in re- 
ference to the great achievement of the 
Atlantic Telegraph, and which we find re- 
ported in the Evening Journal, the follow- 
ing . happy quotation from the poet Camp- 
bell was made, with its accompanying com- 
ment: 
THE SEA. 
*¢ Earth hath not a 

So boundless or so beautiful as thine; 
The Eagle’s vision cannot take it in; 
The Lightning’s wing too weak to sweep its space, 
Sink’s half-way o’er it, like a wearied bird. 

‘What the sweep of a burning imagina- 
tion ould not reach, stern fact has now 
realized! The bird has flown across, and 
its wing is not weary, nor its eye heavy. 
The lightning has not sunk half way across. 
It is flaming from both ends of that charged 
cable, and has set on fire two continents. 

The sea—Creation’s common! which no 
human power can parcel or enclose! Old 
ocean, who has from ages dateless, kept a 
sole sovereignty of three parts of this great 
globe. He has been wooed by man and has 
yielded ! | 

True, when science first laid her hands 
on his billowy back he bristled through all 
his main, and as if in pride of the empire 
he was surrendering, he would for a mo- 
ment show the greatness of his power, he 
rose in his rage and battered those ships of 
war, till like drunken men, they staggered 
back to the places from whence they came. 
Now he has yielded, and God has breathed 
into him the breath of life. In his depths 
God has deposited the fires of his altar. A 
pulse now swells in his stupendous breast. 
Now, verily, ‘there is music in his roar,’ 
and his minstrelsy sball, under the ministry 
of man, sound on in thundering concert 
with the roaring winds till man shall be no 
more.’ 


REBELLIOUS CLERGY.—The Rev. Mr. 
Carden, an Episcopal clergyman of Phila- 
delphia, on his visit to Cape May, preached 
and} administered the Lord’s Supper, in 
which last service he requested a Methodist 
minister to assist him. The Bishop of 
Episcopacy in New Jersey, (Doane,) has 
issued his proclamation, condemning Mr. 
Carden, and positively forbidding him to 
preach in his diocese again! 

Another Episcopal minister of Phila- 
delphia on his visit to Saratoga accepted 
an invitation to preach in the Presbyterian 
church. On Sabbath morning he eent 


to fulfil the appointment, alleging that the 
Episcopal clergymen of Saratoga had pro- 
tested against the irregularity and impro- 
priety of his preaching in a Presbyterian 
church! ; 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


I know that the mouths of gainsayers are 
not always stopped with a text, or an array 
of texts, however clear. Yet must we at- 
tempt it, and as there are some passages of 
Scripture stronger than others, I am dis- 
posed to present one argument for the im- 
mediate existence after death, which has 
not been insisted on so largely as it might 
be, and which appears to me absolutely 
unanswerable. 

Dr. Dwight, in his exposition of our 
Saviour’s conversation with the Sadducees, 
(Matt. xxii. 23,) well remarks that the 
resurrection spoken of here relates not so 
much to the resurrection of the body, 
(though it may be inclusive of that,) as to 
our whole future state. In proof of this 
he observes that the word here used is 
(anastasis—standing up again), 
while the proper word for the resurrection 
of the body is Lys Matt. 
xxvii. 52. 

We believe that the Doctor is correct in 
this exposition. Now for its connection 
with our argument. The Saviour was dis- 
puting with Sadducees. Who were the 
Sadducees, and what was their belief? 
Luke tells us, (Acts xxii. 8,) « The Saddu- 
cees say there is no resurrection—(no anas- 
tasis)—neither angel nor spirit; but the 
Pharisees confess both.” This passage 
proves, then, that the great peculiarity of 
the Sadducees was that they believed in no 
future state—certainly not an immediate 
one; not only that there was no bodily re- 


stood, but ‘neither angel nor spirit.” If 
God existed, he existed alone! But the 
Pharisees were in opposition to all this; 
and that they believed not only in a future 
resurrection, but in a present immediate 
existence of angels and spirits, is manifest 
from the nioth verse :—<“If an angel or a 
spirit hath spoken to him, let us not fight 
against God.” 

. With this view of the passage in Acts, 
let us now return to the Saviour’s saying to 
the Sadducees in Matthew, and see if it do 
not confirm the doctrine of an immediate 
future and conscious existence beyond all 
reasonable denial. ‘‘But as touching the 
resurrection—(the anastasis—future state) 
—have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, ‘I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob.’ God is not the God of the 
dead, but of. the living.” 

We regard it as demonstrably certain, 
therefore, that Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob were alive, or in conscious existence 
at the time the Saviour spoke. Both an- 
gels and ‘the spirits of just men made 
perfect” do now exist; the contrary of this 
is Sadduceeism ; the affirmative was the be- 
lief of the Jews, and of inspired men, and 
has been the faith of almost all Christian 
in every age. , 

The intermediate state of spirits is, in- 
deed, not much spoken of in Scripture; 
but it is every where taken for granted, and 
in many passages explicitly affirmed. Our 
revelations do not descend into particulars 
here, as if to explain the mode or the place 
of this mysterious existence, or its exact 
relations to an after state. In general, the 
Scriptures speak of the two together, and 
give, of course, great prominence to the 
consummation in a_ bodily resurrection. 
But to deny a continued conscious exist- 
ence of happiness or misery, previous to 
that, seems to us impossible, whether re- 
spect be had to the nature of the soul, ex- 
press Scripture, or the history of human 
opinions. 

And yet we find those who are disposed 
to do so, and those not atheists either, at 
least in their own opinions. Indeed, it is 
astonishing to observe with what zeal some 
modern sects are now contending for their 
gloomy views of the soul’s sleep in the 
grave. They struggle downward, like the 
determined diver, who would commit sui- 


| cide by cleaving to the bottom. 


Said one of their disciples to me a few 
days since :—‘‘ It is no wonder these Spirit- 
ualists are setting up their pretensions, 
since you teach that there are spirits al- 
ready in existence; but teach them that 
there is no such thing—that there is yet 
an absolute nothing beyond death—and 
then they would have nothing to communi- 
cate with.” 

We wonder if men will ever have done 
with extremes! Because there are mate- 
rialists and fanatics in the world, must we 
therefore run into atheism! Because a 
diabolical necromancy is degrading all reli- 
gion to sensuousness and lying wonders, 
must we forsake the paramount authority 


word to the Presbyterian minister declining . 


surrection, as has been too generally under- 


generation. 


of the Bible, and invent a system of error, 
which, while it horrifies us, does in no 
sense better meet them? 

We are sick of all this. We believe 
there is a better way, and think it is not 
difficult to find it ; it is the steadfast adher- 
ence toa plain and faithful interpretation 
‘of Scripture. 

For the Presbyterian. 
SYNODICAL PRAYVER-MEETING. 


TO THE CHURCHES OF THE SYNOD OF IOWA. 


It has been proposed that the Synod of 
Towa meet on Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 29th, at 7 o’clock, instead of Thursday 
evening, September 30th, for the purpose of 
spending one whole day in prayer and con- 
ference in reference to the reviving of God’s 
work in all our churches. This is a happy 
suggestion, doubtless from the Spirit him- 
self, who is the author of all good thoughts 
and holy desires; and we can but hope that 
He will be present graciously in that meet- 
ing, inspiring the offer of that prayer which 
our one only Mediator will present, which 
God the Father shall own, and in answer to 
which our churches shall be graciously re- 
vived. It has occurred to me, and I would re- 
spectfully refer the thought to the churches, 
that it would be well for them to unite with 
the Synod in a concert of prayer for the same 
object. The Synodical prayer-meeting com- 
mences at seven o'clock; at the same hour 
let- all our churches meet in their several 
places of worship with this specific object 
before them, viz. to unite with the Synod 
in special prayer that God would be pleased 
to revive his work in all our churches. On 
Wednesday evening most of our churches 
meet regularly for social prayer and praise. 
On this occasion let us consecrate the hour 
to this specific object, so that there shall be 
truly a,concert of prayer observed by the 
Synod and all the churches at the same 
hour, humbly supplicating the same bless- 
ing. A MEMBER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MELANCHOLY INTELLIGENCE. 


Princess ANNE, Somerset county, Md. 
_ September 10, 185s. 


Messrs. Editors—It is my painful duty 
to announce to you the death of the Rev. 
Elkanah D. Mackey, the pastor of the 
churches at Snow Hill, Pitts Creek, and 
Newtown. This melancholy event occurred 
in this place on Monday night last, the 6th 
inst., at a quarter past eleven o’clock. His 
disease was a violent type of typhoid fever, 
induced, in all human probability, by too 
intense devotion to his labours, and too 
hazardous exposure of himself. He was 
here in attendance upon a sacramental 
meeting when he was taken; and, from the 
first, his illness was so severe that his 
removal to his family was impossible. And 
what renders this calamity more aggra- 
vating is the fact that his only child was 
taken sick a few hours after the father, and 
died in a few hours after he expired. 
Thus has fallen, in the prime of life, with 
the harness on, one of the most promising, 
energetic, faithful, and devoted young min- 
isters of our denomination. He wasin some 
respects a rare man. His untimely death 
is a calamity, not only to his family and 
his circle of relatives, but to the churches 
over which he was placed as watchman, 
and to the kingdom of God in this vicinity. 
Neither my time nor my duties will allow 
me to write at this time further particulars; 
but, in due time, either my own, or the pen 
of some one more competent, will prepare 
for your paper a more extended notice of 
his life and labours. In great haste. Your 
brother in Christ, and obedient servant, 

A. C. Heaton. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BRIDLING THE TONGUE. 


An unruly evil, full of deadly poison.—Jas. iii. 6-8. 


How lamentable is it that the glory of 
man should become his disgrace and curse ! 
The tongue is our glory. It distinguishes 
us from the brutes. They have not the 
power of speech; but the tongue of man 
enables him to communicate his thoughts 
to his fellow men, and it should be employ- 
ed in praising his God and in doing good 
to his race. But how is the glory departed! 
How seldom are the praises of our Maker 
on our lips! And how often are our tongues 
used as a sword to pierce the souls of our 
fellow-creatures with many sorrows! Our 
glory has become a fire—a world of iniquity 
—defiling the whole body—setting on fire 
the course of nature—and it is set on fire 
of hell! An unruly evil, full of deadly 
poison! How sad! 

To correct the evils of the tongue—and 
the pen—the heart must be sanctified. The 
fountain must be purified ere the streams 
can be pure. It is of the abundance of the 
heart that the mouth speaketh. If there 
were no other evidence of human depravity 
and of the corruption of the human heart, 
the sins of the tongue which pervade so- 
ciety and cover the world are sufficient 
proof; and they speak in language too plain 
to be misunderstood of the necessity of re- 
Ye must be born again. The 
heart must be subdued: by the grace of 
God, and be brought under the influence of 
his Spirit, ere the evils of the tongue can be 
perfectly cured. And let it be remembered 
that an evil, ungoverned tongue, is an evi- 
dence of an unsanctified heart. Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? Who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill? He that walketh 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
speaketh the truth in his heart. He that 
backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth 
evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a re- 
proach against his neighbour. : 

And to govern our tongues we must keep 
our hearts. We must not harbour unkind 
feelings and evil thoughts there,-if we 
would not speak evil of our neighbours. 
We must cherish the kindliest regard for 
those around us, and banish every evil 
thought which may arise, and think only 
of their virtues, their good and noble traits, 
if we would succeed in bridling our tongues 
and not be betrayed into evil speaking. 

To have our hearts sanctified and kept, 
we must go to Jesus Christ by faith; and 
then, too, shall our tongues be kept and be 
our glory, and we shall praise God here and 
for ever hereafter. The axe must be laid 
at the root of the tree. These vile hearts 
must be made new. But where will you go 
for a new heart and a right spirit, but to 
Jesus Christ? He came to seek and to save 
the lost, and in him is salvation, and 
through him eternal glory. Flee to him, 
yield yourself to his Spirit, wash your robes 
in his blood, that a new song may be put 
into your mouth, even praise to our God! 


W.d. 

Tue Scuism IN THE Scotca Eptsco- 
PAL Cuurcu.—We learn from the Union 
that the Pastoral Letter of the Six Scot- 
tish Bishops has been brought under the 
notice of two more Diocesan Synods—viz. 
Brechin and Argyll. The former, (Bishop 
Forbes’s own Synod) as must have been 
expected, received it in silence; in the lat- 
ter, however, there was considerable discus- 
sion upon the subject. By a majority of 
votes, this Synod has recommended the 
general adoption of the Kaglish Communion- 
office instead of the Scotch. 


| Lonvon, August 27, 1858. 

THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH—ANTICIPATIONS, 

Meters. Editore—The past week is fraught 
with various tidings of immense interest to the 
world. The transmission of eeveral messages, 
both of a complimentary and business charac- 
ter, by electric telegraph between England and 
America, bas proved the practicability of the 
attempt, and assures us that even should this 
incipient effort prove abortive—as at any mo- 
ment doubtlese it may—the regular establish- 
ment of the telegraphic system across the At- 
lantic is certain, and very near ite attainment. 
In contemplating results the attention is apt 
to be confined to political and commercial or 
domestic interests, and the newepapers have 
seldom led our minds higher. But the thought- 
ful Christian looks further. We have seen in 
the system of railways that already begins to 
reticulate the civilized earth, the foreshadowing 
of a literal fulfilment of the prophecy—*“ Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and bill shall be made low,” &c. Many are 
thus already enabled, as Daniel foretold, to “run 
to and fro,” ahd “ knowledge” is “increased.” 
And in the electric telegraph we now begin to 
see how the most amazing purposes of God in 
the best times may be accomplished—* He 
maketh his messengers a flame of fire.” ‘As 
thelightning cometh out of the east and shineth 
even unto the west, so shall also the coming of 
the Son of Man be.” Such views of the won- 
derful triumphs of modern science may for a 
while be shut out, but there are not a few in 
this country, and probably also in yours, who 
gladly hail them as proofs of the coming of the 
great day when Christ shall reign without a 
rival among the children of men. 


INDIA PACIFIED —CHINA OPENED. 


A second subject of congratulation, which 
is also full of hope, presents itself in the pro- 
gress of European power and influence among 
the heathen inhabitants of the East. I need 
not follow the detaile of our late despatches 
from India, in which it is enough to be assured 
that the wide-spread and appalling rebellion of 
last year has been reduced to a paltry conflict 
with scattered bands of marauders and plun- 
dering savages, whose spirit is so completely 
broken that even a guerilla warfare cannot 
longer be maintained by them. Our joy at 
this result arises not so much from the pros- 
pect it opens of increased material prosperity 
in our relations with the Indian nations, as 
from the hope it offers that the faith of the 
Bible will spread and grow under a better 
government than has hitherto existed there. 

Similar hopes arise from the marvellous an- 
nouncement just received that China is in the 
fair way of being deprived of her bigotted isola- 
tion, and must very soon be invested with the 
higher privilege of an introduction to the 
Comity of Nations. The merchants of London 
and Liverpool are all wide awake to the ques- 
tion of commercial gain which this news ori- 
ginates, and Birmingham, Sheffield, and Man- 
chester will soon give new signs of busy life in 
consequence. The millions of China are look- 
ed on as soon to become our customers to an 
incalculable extent, and America must largely 
share in the harvest to be reaped on this fruit- 
ful soil. 


PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 


But the Christian again can discern far no- 
bler results from this extraordinary change, 
for heathenism is likely on this field to receive 
one of its earliest and most fatal wounds. Till 
lately the Chinese have been remarkable for 
their religious indifference. This feature, how- 
ever, has for some time been by no means uni- 
versal, and the rebellion that has been raging 
in some parts of China during the last ten or 
twelve years has partaken to a considerable ex- 
tent of the character of a religious revolution, 
in which the active and earnest party have 
affected a regard for the claims of Christianity, 
and have every where waged an iconoclastic 
war with idolatry. What relations may come 
to be established with the rebels remains to be 
seen. But in the mighty changes now real- 
izing in this strange country, it is surely some- 
thing encouraging to know that thousands— 
perbaps millions—of the inhabitants have al- 
ready “‘ cast their idols to the moles and to the 
bats,” and that they glory in the name and 
profession of Christianity. What power for 


evil the lesser forms of Christianity may pos- 


sess or acquire in the new order of things over 
these ignorant and half barbarous races cannot 
now be predicted. But their well-known ha- 
tred to image-worship is likely, we trust, to ex- 
clude the prospect of a large success to the 
Romish apostacy. 


PUSEYISM AND THE CONFESSIONAL IN THE DIOCESE 
OF OXFORD. 


A third subject of great interest, but of 
much more questiopable promise, is the new 
phase which the Puseyite controversy has just 
assumed in consequence of certain doings in 
the diocese of Oxford. In a parish closely ad- 


head the Rev. William Gresley eats the bread 
of Protestantism and does the work of Popery. 
He had tried this fashionable system at 
Brighton, under the Bishop of Chichester, but 
not finding encouragement, he wisely sought 
the liberty he desired under the wing of the 
Right Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of 
Oxford, to whom he seems to be indebted for 
the position he holds as incumbent of the cha- 
pel of Boynhill. That chapel has been * built 
to order,” and exhibits all the features of An- 
glicanism run mad. Its aléar is extravagantly 
a high altar; its windows are so completely 
variegated with bright saints and angels in 
robes of crimson and blue, that only a dim twi- 
light illuminates the interior. The chief scenes 
in the Saviour’s history are duly caricatured 
in quaint sculptured devices; crosses and can- 
dlesticks attract notice by their size and pro- 
minence; and the services, conducted by seve- 
ral “ priests,” are a ridiculous hybrid produc- 
tion, bearing the features of Popery, though in 
@ grotesque and exaggerated style. Mr. Gresley 
has written a book in defence of the Confes- 
fessional, and being unrebuked by his diocesan, 
he reduces his doctrine to practice in his pa- 
rish. His curate, Mr. West, follows his exam- 
ple, and the manner in which this gentleman 
performs the duty has attracted by its disgust- 
ing details the notice of certain jealous Pro- 
testants, who have published the affair, and 
thus given occasion to one of the neighbouring 
clergy—the Rev. John Shaw—more faithful 
than the rest, to demand of the bishop an in- 
vestigation. The bishop has accordingly in- 
vestigated, but in a characteristic manner, by 
examining the accused, and declining to hear 


not guilty. The complainers in vain demand 
justice; the Times utters some thunders of rather 
an alarming kind; Mr. Shaw writes several 
letters in that paper repeating his charges, to all 
which Mr. Gresley replies in the same journal, 
acknowledging the main facts; carping ‘at sev- 
eral details in the accusation; retorting on the 
lady—a Mrs. Ellen—who first moved in the 
affair, whose name he most uncourteously pa- 
rades before the public, and, at the same time, 
defending with straightforward earnestness 
and honesty the Confessional, and his own con- 
stant use of it among his parishioners. Yes- 
terday, Mrs. Ellen is allowed to insert a letter 
in the 7imes, maintaining every thing that she 


a conversation she had held with Mr. Gresley 
and Mr. West, taken down by herself as sdon 
as it was over, from which it appears that the 
system is pursued with an openness and a per- 
severance which show no suspicion on the part 
of these gentlemen that they have infringed 
any canon of the Established Church. 

The minor points of fact on which the two 
parties in this combat differ, are of no moment 
in comparison with this; and I have my strong 
suspicions that the confessional-loving and Ro- 
manizing party have a great deal more to say 
for themselves as Churchmen than their oppo- 
nents are willing to admit. This, probably, in 
part explains the amazing quietness of the 
Evangelicals. They are, as a party, pitifully 
pusillanimous. One or two have acted honest 
ly and boldly. Mr. Shaw has done honour to 
himself by braving the hostility of his bishop, 
and a few of the clergy have, last Sabbath, 
made a pulpit display (more or less outspoken) 


of zeal for the truth. Among these I observe 
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joining to the fine old rural town of Maiden-. 


the evidence of the accuser, and finds Mr. West. 


has asserted, and giving verbatim the report of 


his faithfulness. His sermon, as quoted, is a 
crude piece of declamation, though doubtless 
explicié enough. But there is no action taken 
by these men with any serious intention of 
abating the nuisance. The character fur pluck 
and~howesty reste with the Tractarians, and 


thie goes a t way in their favour among 
the public at large. The weakness, the paltry 
imbecility df the self-styled Evangelicals, brings 
contempt upon themeelves; and: tends sadjy to 
damage the cause of Protestant truth. r 
Will you think me uncharitable if I give my 
explanation of this as follows? I think this 
party have not the privilege of a clear con- 
science, and hence they are judicially deprived 
of honest boldness. They have clung to the 
Establiabed Church, have winked at its errors, 
have explained away its semi-Popish formula- 
Ties, have given non-natural interpretations to 
its Arminian articles and miserable Catech 
have praised its Prayer-book till they haye 
exalted it above the Bible, while all the time 
they are preaching and professing a Protest- 
antism which the Church of England regards 
as ultra, and against which she can be shown 
to be almost perpetually exclaiming. The 
false position into which the clergy have thus 
come, deprives them of all courage in the day 
of conflict, exposing them, weak aad defence- 
less, to constant assaults and certain defeat, 
The only hope of the Church is in her laity, 
and their weakness arises from the priest-re- 
verencing spirit which has never been sw 
out of the Church, and which almost forbi 
® movement on their part, except it be Jed by 
the clergy. They must, however—and I think 
they will by-and-bye—take the matter in their 
own hand. And then it will be managed in a 
rougher way than the Bishop of Oxford and 
his allies are prepared for—by purging out the 
old leaven and making a new lump, in which 
there shall be nothing to feed the Romish 
tastes and aid the Romeward tendencies of the 
pew school. Till something like this takes 
place, the Church will continue her present 
sad controversies, wnd her usefulness as a 
Protestant institution will be reduced to a 
minimum quantity. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN AGAIN AT WORK. 


I lately infurmed you of the alarming illness 
of Cardinal Wiseman. He is now again per- 
fectly well, and very busy. His present field 
of operations is Ireland, where he is doing 
what he can, not unsuccessfully, to revive the 
somewhat flagging spirits of his party. His 
scarlet hat, gloves, and stockings seem to have 
raised a shout of Irish enthusiasm wherever 
he has gone. His mission, however, will not 
be so fruitful in miraculous results in Ireland, 
{ think we may predict, as that of certain 
wonder-workers has lately been among the 
still more ignorant population of the South of 
France, where a new vision of the Virgin 
Mary, similar to that which made so much 
noise a few years ago at La Sallette, has, some 
weeks since, stirred up quite a furore of seal 
and of devotion. Ireland is too near England, 
and too much within the influence of Protestant 
books as well as missions, to allow even Car- 
dinal Wiseman to impose silly fables on her 
people for truths, And though he has shown 
himself not unwilling, when he dared, to play 
this game, he is at present contenting himeelf 
with such efforts to restore the somewhat faded 
honours of his Church as are less liable to be 
exposed and turned to advantage by his Pro- 
testant adversaries, 


GREAT PRESBYTERIAN FESTIVAL IN LONDON IN 
1860, 


to a great Presbyterian festival which we hope 
to celebrate in London in 1860, in honour of 
the first establishment of our scriptural polity 
in these Islands, of which that year will be the. 
tricentennary. We look for the co-operation 
of our American brethren, and shall be greatly 
disappointed if next year they fail to delegate 
some of their most honoured brethren to at- 
tend, and give us the benefit of their counsel 
and brotherly sympathies. This will offer a 
noble opportunity of binding together the 
hearts of all who hold our principles in doo 
trine, discipline, worship, and government 
throughout the world, and may be a means, 
under God, of holding up a light to groping 
Christian communities, by which they may 
largely profit. I will write more fully on this 
subject by-and-bye. D. G. 


Rerord. 


The post office address of the Rev. A. B. 
Bullions is changed from Troy, New York, to 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

The Rev. J. M. Jamieson has accepted a 
professorship in Carroll College. His post 
office address is Waukesha, Wisconsin. | 

The Rev. William Pinkerton’s post office 
address is changed from Collierstown to Steele’s 
Tavern, Augusta county, Virginia. Corres- 
pondents will please notice the change. 

The post office address of the Rev. F. Merrill 
is changed from Stillwater to Schuylersville, 
New York, 

The Rev. David Edgar having accepted an 
invitation to supply for atime the church at 
Mariaville, Schenectady county, New York, 
desires correspondents to address him accord- 
ingly. 

The Rev. T. D. Lea has accepted of the Pre- 
sidency of the Female College, and become 
stated supply of the church at Clinton, Louisi- 
ana. His post office address is Clinton. 

The Rev. William Henry Kirk has accepted 
a call to the First Presbyterian Church, Belvi- 
dere, New Jersey. Correspondents will please 
address him at that place. 

The Rev, N. M. Urmston was received by 
the Presbytery of Palmyra, Missouri, on the 
21st ult. from the Presbytery of Iowa; end 
the Rev. Allen Gallagher from the Presbytery 
of Northern Missouri (New-school;) and Mr. 
J. M. Travis, of Danville Seminary, was li- 
censed to preach the gospel. 

The Rev. Dr. Stanton has felt himself com- 
pelled promptly to decline the Presidency of 
Hanover College. . 

The Rev. J. M. Worral of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, has been elected President of Austin 
College, Huntaville, Texas, in place of the late 
Dr. Baker. 

The Rev. R. L. Breck of Macon, Georgia, 
has received a call from the church at New 
Albany, Indiana. 

The church at Hickman, Kentucky, which 
lately came into our connection from the New- 
school, has given a call to the Rev. Henry M. 
Bacon of Covington, Indiana, to become their 
pastor. 

Mr. Thomas Wharey, a licentiate of West 
Hanover Presbytery, has accepted a call from 
Briery Church, and was to be ordained and 
installed on the 17th inst. 

The Rev. J. C. Mitchel of Greenville, Ala- 
bama, has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Charch in Salem, Roanoke county, Virginia. 

The Rev. James Young of French Creek, 
Virginia, has received a call from the Church 
of New Salem, Auglaize county, Ohio. 

The Rev. B. B. Stockton desires that com- 
munications intended for him may be address 
ed to him at Williamsburg, New York, instead 
of Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The Central Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has extended a call to the Rev. J. 
G. Riheldaffer to become its pastor. Mr. Ri- 
heldaffer went to St. Paul in October, 1851; 
he was the first minister in oar branch of the 
Church to settle in the territory of Minnesota ; 
he organized and bas built up the church 
which has now called him to be installed as 
its pastgr. This church has @ good house of 
worship, is free from debt, and has been self- 
sustaining for the last two years. 


Papists, PROTESTANTS, OR LATITUDI- 
NARIANS.—he Indepen 
that at the of a new ae 

astor at Frauenfield (Thurgovia re 
option was a certain degree 
of pomp. Young Roman Catholic girls 
assisted Protestant girls in preparing crowns, 
the Roman Catholic clergy went out to 
meet the new preacher, a choir of men, 
composed of Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, conducted by a curé, chanted hymns 
| of thanksgiving, and the /éce terminated 

with a grand banquet. | 


We are looking forward with much interest 


dence Belge states 
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ibouring un \ooping-cough now 
the gas-works ia Preston Sor @ pur- 
Te te paid thet all’ the little suf. 
relief, many sre 


it 
erpta feel éonsiderable 


tery which worked the wires was in an ad- 
Jesuits, though osten- 
any broken up.at. Malta, still hang on in 


sidered ‘by some as rise to draw out from 
the Maltese an expression of feeling in their 
behalf. They are: still most active aad 
nifdasious. Jestit named Father Cul- 
Jou. fonad his way into the Artillery Bar- 
racks’ without leave, and used his influence 
among tlitt corps. The same Father Cul- 
where _map 
Ma. Looxs, THs on OCHER- 
1uRG.—Mr, Joseph Locke, member of the 
the 
ling betweet Cherbourg and Paris, has made 
a apeech:on Cherbourg. He does not agree 
with Mr. Roebuck an in 
ing ipon it, and this opinion he ar- 
he thinks the Emperor 
méens any thing but peace, nor because of 
the strength of the place itself, but because 
of the uncertainty as to what public opinion 
veally was in France. _ Mr. Locke is of 
opinion that the time may come when even 
the Emperor himself will be unable to con- 
trol the exuberance of feeling on the part 
of bis people, snd that ‘under these circum- 
stances it is “the duty of our statesmen to 
take steps to place England in such a state 
as to be able to successfully inst 
20 dangerous a neighbour, and to maintain 
our proud supremecy.” Mr. Locke's senti- 
mente were loudly cheered by his auditors. 


Txe-TOTAL.—It has been already noted 
thats Mr. Dennington, of Clerkenwell, has 


left various | ies on condition that the 
legatees shall e tee-totallers. Among 
these legacies is one of $500, to the Rev. 


Robert 
Mr. Maguire forwards to the papers a co 
his letter to the solicitors of the 
declining the legacy. He is not, he says, a 
tee-totaller, and if he ever becomes one, it 
will be “ on principle, and for no lower mo- 
tive.” 
How Romanrists Conpuct ConrsoveEr- 
sy.—The Liverpool Courier notices @ lec- 
ture by a Mr. J. Daly, the Secretary of the 
‘Glasgow Catholic Controversial Anti-Home 
Mission Association.” A Mr. Pelling re- 
plied, and was Jistened to with marked at- 


aguire, Incumbent of Clerkenwell. 


tention, even by the Romanists. However, 


on his rising to reply the second time, some 
of the Romish party rushed up into the gal- 
lery, aud drove few Protestants who 


were there, some out of the gallery door, 
and some over the front of the gallery, to 
their imminent peril. The remaining Ro- 
mauists in the elder immediately smashed 
the benches, and had. it not been for the 
steadiness of the Protestants present, great 
bloodshed would in all probability have fol- 
lowed. As it was, several Protestants pre- 
sent had severe knife cuts, and were con- 
siderably injured by clubs. After vainly 
endeavouring to restore order, the Protest- 
ant party retired. 


_ A Forronz.—By the death of Mr. Hob- 
‘son, of Osloutta, a youth now in the employ 
of a printer at the West-end is suddenly 

ut into ion of more than $7,500,000. 
It ia said the young man had no previous 
knowledge of his relation, except as having 
once heard his mother say she had a brother 
-in India.—-London Court Circular. 


Hovss.—Germany is appa- 
‘rently not very alive to the glories of Fa- 
therland, as Schiller’s house (where he was 
born,) at Marbach, is sought to be pur- 
chased; but of the 4000 florins requisite, 
only 270 have been subscribed. 


SPLENDID Rewarp To Mr. Morsz.— 
The representatives of the European powers 
which fad decided on granting an indemni- 
ty to Professor Morse for the use of his 
ectrical spparatus have come to a defini- 
tive understanding. At the Conference 
held in Paris on the subject, Austria was 
represented by Baron d’Ottenfels, 
by Baron ens, Holland by M. Lichten- 
velt, Russia by M. Balabine, Sardinia by 
‘the Marquis de Villamarina, Rome by the 
Apostolic Nuncio, Sweden by Oount de 
Piper, Tuscany by the Marquis Tanay de 
Nerly, and Turkey by Hardar Effendi. M. 
Noel, sub-director of the Ministry of For- 
igh Affairs, acted as Secretary to the Con- 
ference. The sum voted was 400,000 
francs; of which France will pay 235,000 
francs; Sardinia 15,000 francs; Rome 5000 
francs, &o. The money is to be paid in 
four instalments. 


Tax Aroric have 
been received from Captain McClintock. 
Ia the course of the last season he was un- 
able to get into the north water, and passed 
the winter in the pack. He has now re- 
cruited at Disco, and, undaunted by his 
failure, has proceeded again in search of the 
missing expedition. | 


Presence or Minp AND Pistou.—Al- 
derman T. McDonnell, of Limerick, Ire- 
land, with his family, while driving upon 
en outside car at Liscannor recently, had a 
marrow escape, the horse having taken 
fright and run off in the direction of the 
olifts. He was within a few yards of reach- 
ing the-wall, over which he would have 
leaped, when Major Gavin, who was riding 
by at the time, and observed the perilous 
position of the party, drew a revolver from 
fis pocket and shot the horse dead.—Lim- 
erick Chronicle 


A Goop Man.—M. Eveillard, the la- 
mented French Consul at Jeddah, was 
a Christian man, an earnest student of the 
Bible, of which he had long known the 
value. His last act, when he heard of the 
massacre of the British consul, was to kneel 
in prayer with his family.— Cor. 


Misse.—The Lyons newspapers record 
the death of an old miser in that city, named 
Orépia, who has left three millions of francs 
and five houses in Lyons. So great was bis 
avarice that, for a long time before his 
death, he only disbursed thirty-five centimes 
a day for his food. He has bequeathed the 
whole of what he possessed to » poor widow 
who, by contract, long supplied him with 
two meals a day for his thirty-five centimes. 


Proposzp New Romisn JournnaL.— 
The Tablet “A just now in the article of 
death; its ishers plead an exhausted 
financial ions 5 and all they can do now 
is to bury their. offspring decently. Bat 
we ave a new. candidate of the same 
school, called the Jrishman, which, of all 
unlikely places in the world, is published 
in The Jrishman is an out-and- 
outer, . It ises the utmost obedience 


to the Church in its prospectus, and in such 


identify it at once es a 
ke s trae Romish 
bravely. . The 
desolated Ireland, 
% of God's justice, but. of man’s 
at 8 u 
ex 


to alady. . . . The Church of Rome 
is. using two modes of action at present. 
In the upper circles of English society 
she is temporizing, dazsling, and seduc- 
tively leading to that state of mind 
which makes ‘them careless as to what 
Church they belong to; and amongst the 
lower classes in Ireland, where the illiterate 
people are, she up 8 hostile spirit 
towards EKogland—telling men of their Irish 
nationality Fpetond of their British nation- 
ality; leading them to believe that they are 


injured and oppre: and infusing into 
their. minds a: spirit which is contained in 
two words, used by the priest writer in the 


Irishman—* deathless hate” towards Eng- 
MIssIONARY OPERATIONS AMONG THE 
Captain Pen- 
ny’s Arctic whale fishing expedition, was 
brother. Warmow,. a Moravian missionary, 
who visited the Arctic regions by appoint- 
ment of the Moravian QOhurch, to make 
and gather information with a 
view to missionary operations among the 
Esquimaux. As is well known, the Mora- 
vian brethren have long had missions in 
Greenland, and there brother Warmow had 
already for ten years. He reports 
that the natives at Cumberland Sound and 
the vicinity are rude, compared with Euro- 
peans, but that they have oe of the 
savage aboutthem. They soon fall in with 
European customs, and are remarkably 
prone to imitate those who, in their estima- 
tion, have had greater advantages of breed- 
ing and education. They are very docile, 
not unintelligent, and willing to hear in- 
struction suited to their humble capacities. 
Brother Warmow told them the story of 
the cross in simple language, and by fre- 
quent reiterations, and they uhderstood and 
were interested. What measures may be 
adopted consequent on the observations of 
this simple-minded and devoted Christian 
missionary, must depend on the heads of 
the Moravian Church in London, but the 
field is wide and not unpromising —£din- 
burgh Witness. 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Bequests TO ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SemMINaRY.—At the late semi-centennial 
anniversary of this Seminary, the Treas- 
urer, Rev. J. L. Taylor, presented the fol- 
lowing statement. of facts respecting its 
endowment. There has been given for 
this purpose by Madame Phillips and son, 
$20,000; Samuel Abbott, $110,000; Wil- 
liam Bartlet, of Newburyport, $160,000; 
Moses Brown, of Newburyport, $35,000; 
John Norris and wife, of Salem, $40,000; 
William Phillips, $10,000; Miss Waldo, 
of Worcester, $15,000; S. S. Hitchcock, 
recently) $15,000; from other sources, 

000. Making a total of $450,000. If 
to this be added the endowment of Phillips 
Academy, we have the sum of $550,000 
contributed to sustain the institutions of 
learning and religion on Andover hill—the 
result of a far-seeing benevolence. 


An Breacg ofr Promise Case. 
—In England, lately, a suit for breach of 
promise of marriage was brought by a fish- 
erman’s beautiful daughter against a captain 
in the English army, fixing damages at 
$50,000. The love letters of the gallant 
captain were so numerous that they were 
printed for the accommodation of counsel, 
making in all a volume of one hundred 
and ninety-eight pages. The matter was 
finally compromised by the payment to 
the injured lady of the sum of ten thousand. 
dollars, with the promise that the volume 
of letters should be burnt. 


MorRTALITY FROM CHLOROFORM.—It ap- 
pears that the mortality in the London hos- 
pitals has increased since the introduction 
of etherization from twenty-one to thirty- 
three per cent.—or vary the expression, in- 
stead of amputation being fatal in a less 
proportion than one in four of those operated 
upon, it now proves fatal to one in three. 
The Medical Times and Gazette asks, in 
view of these facts, ‘‘ Whether so enormous 
a sacrifice of life is not too high a price to 
be paid for anzesthesia?”’ 


AMERICAN AND European TimeE.—Cer- 
tain inquisitive readers, who think that a 
newspaper ought to answer every question, 
desire us to “‘give some idea of the relative 
time in this country, and the terminus of 
the ocean telegraph in Ireland.” Our re- 
ply is, that when it is twelve o’clock at 
noon in Valentia, it is nearly9 A. M. at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; 10 minutes 
past 8 at Halifax, Nova Scotia; 26 minutes 
past 7 at New York; 22 minutes past 7 at 
Philadelphia; 15 minutes past 7 at Wash- 
ington; 23 minutes past six at New Or- 
leans, and 12 minutes past 4 at San Fran- 
cisco. In other words, an-event which hap- 
pens at Valentia at noon might be reported 
in Philadelphia 4 hours and 38 minutes be- 
fore noon. 


GARDENING FoR Lapiges.—Make up 
your beds early in the morning; sev 
buttons on your husbands’ or brothers’ 
shirts; do not rake up any grievances; pro- 
tect the young and tender branches of your 
family; plant a smile of good temper in 
your face, and carefully root out all angry 
feelings, and expect a good crop of happi- 
ness. 


VALENTIA Harpour AND Trinity Bay. 
—dAs these two points on the earth’s sur- 
face have suddenly come into special notice, 
it is well enough to know where they are. 
Valentia is a town or parish, containing 
something over 2000 people, situated on the 
Island of Valentia or Kenmore, off the west 
coast of Ireland, county of Kerry. The 
island is separated from the main land by a 
strait one-and-a-fourth mile in breadth, and 
forms the most western harbour in the Brit- 
ish Islands. The harbour is deep, capa- 
cious, and being completely land-locked and 
the most western part of Europe, in addi- 
tion to the fact of its being the point where 


| the eastern end of the great Telegraph Ca- 


ble connects the land, it has lately excited 
attention by the proposal to make it the 
eastern terminus of railway communication, 
and a principal station for Atlantic steamers. 

Trinity Bay, the western terminus of the 
Atlantic Telegraph Cable, is on the eastern 
coast of the island of New Faundland, about 
latitude 47 north, and longitude 52 west. 
It is distant about sixteen hundred miles 
from Boston, as traversed by the line of 
telegraph. All who have visited Trinity 
Bay with one consent allow it to be one of 
the most beautiful sheets of water they ever 
set eyes upon. Its colour is very peculiar 
—an inexpressible mingling of the pure blue 
ocean with the deep evergreen woodlands, 
and the serene blue sky. Its extreme 
length is about eighty miles; its breadth 
about thirty miles, opening bodily into the 
Atlantic on the northern side of the island. 
At its southwestern shore it branches-into 


and beautiful harbour, about two miles ia 
breadth, and nine or ten in length, running 
in direction north-west. Thedepth of water 
is eutticient for the largest vessels. The tide 
rises seven or eight feet, and the bay termi- 
nates in a beautiful sand beach. The shore 
is clothed with dark green fir-trees, which 


mixed with the birch and mountain ash, 
present a pleasing contrast. 


the Bay of Ball’s Arm, which is a quiet, safe, | 


| 


Tus Ocean Atlantic tele- 
graph continues singularly dumb. A commu- 
nication from Mr. Field states that although 
the insulation of the ocean cable remains per- 
fect, no message has come over it to New- 
foundland for several days. His latest received 
despatch from England was dated London, 
September 1. Of the cause of this cessation 
Mr. Field is ignorant, but conjectures that it 
is the change of the shore end at Valentia, 
which he was informed was about to be made. 
Mr. de Sauty, the electrician in charge of the 


| Atlantic Telegraph at Trinity Bay, declines to 


make any statement relative to the cable for 
publication beyond the positive assurance to 
the Agent of the Associated Press that there 
are only temporary difficulties of an electrical 
nature, and that there is no reason whatever 
for the rumour that the cable had parted. It 
is surmised that the removal of the tele- 

rapher, Professor Whitehouse, which was to 

ave occurred about the lst inst., has some- 
thing to do with this delay. Professor Thomp- 
son will succeed him. Sume of the New York 
daily papers ap to have had “private ad- 
vices from London by the Vanderbilt,” to the 
effect that the whole reliance of the Atlantic 
Company is now upon Professor 
Hughes’s instruments. One of his assistants 
was to leave England for Trinity Bay ‘‘on or 
about the 8th inst.” The paragraph further 
limits even Professor Hughes’s ability to the 
transmission of from three to six words per 
minute. The prospect is far from promising. 


Faver.—The deaths from yellow 
fever in Charleston, for the week ending on 
Saturday, llth inst., was one hundred and 
three. At Savannah, Georgia, the fever exists, 
but in a very mildform. In New Orleans the 
fever was increasing in the city. The deaths 
from yellow fever for twenty-four hours ending 
at noon on Monday, 13th inst., were ninety- 
eight, being equal to the worst day of the sea- 
son. In the hospital, however, there is a de- 
crease. The total number of yellow fever 
deaths this season reaches about fifteen hun- 
dred. The New Orleans Bulletin pays a high 
compliment to the women of all ages and 
classes, old and young, rich and poor, who go 
every where throughout the city and minister 
to the sick and suffering. The same paper 
also mentions the following shocking cases: 
‘“‘In one place on Girod street, they found a 
German family of eight persons in the second 
story of a house, seven of whom had the yel- 
low fever, and the eighth, an infant, lay a 
corpse by the side of its sick mother, who, in 
her delirium, was all unconscious that her lit- 
tle one had been released from its sufferings! 
The little corpse was let down outside, lest its 
mother should become conscious, and the 
shock be too great for her to bear. In another 
case, a well-educated woman, a native of Phil- 
adelphia, whose father, we understand, is liv- 
ing and wealthy, was found almost entirely 
destitute, and upon whom the progress of the 
fever had gone too far to be arrested. She 
soon passed from her sorrows, unwilling that 
her father should know any thing of her 
fate.” 

From Catirornra.—By the arrival at New 
York of the steamship Star of the West, we 
have California news to the 20th ult. She 
brings nearly $1,700,000. The news is not 
particularly interesting. The people are ab- 
sorbed in politics. Lecompton and anti-Le- 
compton are the themes which occupy the 
columns of the California newspapers, to the 
almost exclusion of every thing else. A fire 
occurred in Sonora on the 8th of August, by 
which sixty houses were destroyed, including 
the fine Presbyterian church. The loss is 
estimated at $40,000 at the least. On the 16th 
of August, all the business portion of George- 
town, in El Dorado county, was burned. This 
fire was very destructive, and the loss is sup- 
posed to have exceeded $100,000. 


From Utan.—We have news to August 
14th from Salt Lake City. The Territory was 
remarkably quiet; business was reviving; the 
Mormons were resuming their avocations, and 
the condition of affairs was altogether satis- 
factory. Large parties of emigrants were 
passing through Salt Lake City on their way 
to the Pacific. The apostate Mormons were 
regaining confidence, under the protection of 
the Federal authority, and were even pre- 
paring to organize a new church at the capi- 
tal. The depreciation in the Deseret cur- 
rency continued, so that its value was nearly 
unrecognized. On the arrival of the Judges 
in the Territory the trials of the Mormon 
leaders indicted for treason would be com- 
menced. It will probably be merely an in- 
vestigation, as the President’s proclamation, 
pardoning the rebels upon their submission, 
will be honourably carried out. In the city 
of Salt Lake the Government officials and the 
Mormons appear to be getting along very har- 
moniously together. ‘he Indians and the 
Mormons outside of the city have had several 
conflicts, in which an entire Mormon family 
had been massacred. Dr. Forney, the Indian 
Agent, was out among the tribes making trea- 
= which he is reported to have been suc- 
cessful. 


Tae Caprorep Arricans.—We learn from 
Washington, that the government has con- 
cluded a contract with the American Coloni- 
zation Society, by which the latter agrees to 
subsist and instruct the captured Africans for 
one year after their arrival out, having due 
regard for their health andcomfort. For this 
service somewhat less than $50,000, which 
was the sum originally proposed by the So- 
ciety, are paid. We learn from Charleston 
that the Africans are dying off at the rate 
of four to six aday. Dr. Thomas Ralney, of 


‘New York, has been appointed by the Presi- 


dent special agent to accompany the recap- 
tured Africans, and deliver them to the au- 
thorities of Liberia. The United States steam- 
er Niagara, Capt. Chauncey, has sailed from 
New York for Charleston, to receive on board 
the captured Africans, and to convey them 
back to the coast of Africa. When she ar- 
rives at Charleston, she will not enter the har- 
bour, but will lay off and on outside the bar, 
and the slaves will be conveyed on board ina 
steam-tug provided for that purpose. 


Tue Corn Crop.—The Shelby County (Ohio) 
Democrat says the Ohio corn crop will be an 
abundant one, and thinks that the farmers 
who anticipate a contrary result were more 
scared than hurt. According to the Louisville 
Courier, the present crop of corn throughout 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and Tennessee 
will be the largest ever grown. The planting 
was rather late, but the summer has been 
unusually favourable, causing the crop to 
mature rapidly, with no danger of damage 
from early frosts. 


CeteBraTion.—On the 10th inst. there was 
a great celebration at Put-in Bay, Lake Erie, 
in commemoration of Perry’s victory there in 
the war of 1812. There were present at the 
celebration eight steamboats, one schooner, 
the United States steamer Michigan, and some 
six thousand persons from the various Lake 
ports. Governor Chase of Ohio was President 
of the day. A monumental association was 
formed. 


A VatuaBLe Waate.—The schooner Watch- 
man, says the Newburyport (Massachusetts) 
Inquirer of the 10th inst., which recently re- 
turned to this port from a whaling voyage, 
captured a sick sperm whale in Sam Bay, 


from which they obtained eleven barrels of | 


oil, which at the present market price is val- 
ued at about $450. From the carcase of this 
whale 600 pounds of ambergris were obtained, 
which sold in Boston the present week for 
the sum of $10,000, making the whale of the 


value of $10,450, which is, we think, the most | 


valuable whale on record. 


Iuwense Herps or Burratoes.—A gentle- 
man direct from Fort Kearney, Nebraska, 
says that a large herd of buffaloes, numbering 
several hundred thousand, was in that neigh- 
bourhood, covering the prairie for miles. The 
officers and soldiers of the fort were having a 
fine time hunting and slaughtering the lordly 
bison. This is the first time for many years 
that buffaloes in large numbers have ap- 

roached so near the haunts of civilization. 
t is supposed that they have been driven in 
by large hunting parties of Indians. 


ALonE oN THE Deer.—The Bremen ship 
Magdalena, at Liverpool, England, recently, 
reports having picked up a seaman named 
George Baker, in an open boat, and nearly 
exhausted, about sixty miles north-east by 
east of Key West, Florida. He was one of 
the crew of the brig West, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which was driven on shore on the 
Florida coast, on her passage from Galveston, 
Texas, towards Liverpool. Baker had been 
two days in the boat, and knew nothing of the 
fate of the rest, 6f the crew. 

Insurance Pouicies as 
decision of the Court of Errors of New York, 
pronounced by Judge Harris at its recent sit- 
ting, shows the precariousness of the security 
offered by policies of insurance as collateral to 
mortgage liens. The decision is bused upon 
the following case:—A. owning a piece of 
property, effects an insurance fur, say $1000, 
and owing B., gives him a mortgage, and as- 
signs the policy as collateral—subsequently 
alienates the property without notice to B. or 
to the office insuring—a loss occurs by fire. 
B. seeks to recover the amount insured by vir- 


| tue of his assigned poli Court 

cy. The rules 
the policy void as against the insurance, for 
want of notice of the alienation. Another 
and a similar decision has also been recorded 
within a few days. The matter is important, 
especially to those having investments in bonds 
and mortgages; and it is pithily argued in the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, that either the mort- 
gagee must take care to invest only in cases 
where the naked land is worth the amount of 
the loan, so as to run no risk by fire, or he 
must keep up a daily search in the Register’s 
Office, to ascertain that the property has not 
been sold, and in every insurance company in 
the country, to see if he bas not another in- 
surance policy; or he must insure his own 
interests in the premises se y: 


Taz New Cent.—A pattern of the new cent 
which is to be issued next year, has been ex- 
hibited to the American Numismatic Society of 
New York, by an officer of the United States 
Mint. Itis of nickel, the same size as the 
cent of 1857 and ’58, but differs from that coin 
in the substitution of an Indian head for the 
abortive eagle which disgraces the present cur- 
rency. . 


THe P. 
Trowbridge, assistant engineer in the coast 
survey, argues, in his Report to Professor 
Bache, that the existence of such a plateau is 
not proved by any soundings yet made. The 
conclusions of Mr. Trowbridge are sustained 
by the experience of persons in charge of lay- 
ing cable. The quantity of cable payed 
out for different distances varied in a@ manner 


ties of the bottom of the ocean, and quite irre- 
concilable with the idea of a grand Jevel plain 
at the bottom of the ocean. : 


Tae Comer VistsLe.—The comet so long ex- 
pected is now visible every night to the naked 
eye, and the tail can be seen distinctly with an 
ordinary opera glass. It is best seen about an 
hour after sunset and an hour before sunrise. 
Four o’clock in the morning is the best time 
to see it. It may be looked for in a line with 
the two stars called the Pointers, and from 


mers compute that the comet is now about 
140,000,000 of miles distant, and is rapidly 
approaching the earth. During the first week 
in October it will be of the most striking 
brightness. From its elements it is possible 
that it is the identical comet seen in 1764, and 
again in 1827. ‘There are now visible in the 
heavens three comets, two of them seen only 
through a telescope. 


Exemption Law.—The Legislature of Min- 
‘nesota has passed a law exempting a home- 
stead of eighty acres from levy for debts 
incurred. it also exempts $500 worth of 
household furniture, $300 worth of stock and 
utensils, $400 worth of tools, the library of a 
professional man, and provisions enough to 
support the family for one year. 


Parer Miuuis.—There are in the United 
States 750 paper mills in actual operation, 
having 3000 engines, and producing in the 
year 250,000,009 pounds of paper, which is 
worth, say ten cents per pound, or $27,000,000. 
To produce this quantity of paper over 400,- 
000,000 pounds of rags are required, one and 
a quarter pounds of rags being necessary to 
make one pound of paper. The value of these 
rags, estimating them at four cents per pound, 
is over $16,000,000. A Boston paper com- 
pany recently threshed 13,000 pounds of clear 
sand from 60 bales of rags imported from 
Ezypt, being 22 per cent. of the whole weight. 
The rags were taken from the mummies in 
the catacombs, and the sand was sifted in by 
the Egyptian sharpers to increase the weight. 


A Bank Brown Urp.—The Bank of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, was blown up by gas. The 
gas burner in the iron vault was left burning. 
As soon as the atmospheric air was consumed, 
booty oxygen it contains) the burner went out. 

Vhen Mr. Roach opened the vault, and 
lighted a match inside, the gas having filled 
the vault, at once exploded, sending him and 
Mr. Gillelaud with great violence to the front 
end of the room, bursting out the front doors, 
which had not been opened, and also breaking 
the heavy oaken back door into fragments, 
which, strange to tell, is immediately behind 
the vault. The vault itself is uninjured. 


Sutci'&.—LEdward Tucker, the engineer of 
the New Haven railroad train which ran off 
the drawbridge at Norwalk five years ago, and 
resulted so disastrously in the destruction of 
human life, committed suicide on Thursday 
evening of last week, by severing with a razor 
the main arteries of his left arm. He has not 
run any engines since the Norwalk disaster, 
and this calamity is said to have preyed on 
his mind so forcibly as to have rendered him 
at times nearly insane. He was forty years 
of age, and has left a wife and two children 
residing in the vicinity of Troy, New York. 


More or THE Frazer River MinEs.— 
The newly discovered auriferous region in 
British Oregon, continues to arrest the atten- 
tion and to attract the presence of gold-hunters 
from all parts of the Union. It appears that 
Bishop Scott, of the Methodist Church, has 
recently visited the neighbourhood of the El 
Dorado, and he writes thus from Victoria, 
Vancouver’s Island: —‘‘I am not, you know, a 
miner, and my — is not worth much, 
but at any rate, I have no motive to be par- 
tial; and my opinion is, that this Frazer river 
excitement will prove to be the greatest hum- 
bug of the age, and that many people will suf- 
fer even to the last extremity. This was my 
opinion before I left California, and I have 
seen no reason to change it since I came here, 
but much to strengthen it. I fear that some 
parties will have an awful account to settle in 
regard to this matter in a coming day.” 


Accipent.—On the Steubenville 
and Indiana Railroad, on the evening of the 
10th inst., about thirteen miles west of Steu- 
benville, a bridge broke near the first tunnel, 
and a passenger train of cars fell through, 
breaking both legs of one man, and variously 
wounding a number of other persons. 


RESsIGNATION.—We have a rumour from 
Washington that General Denver has resigned 
the Governorship of Kansas, to take effect in 
a few weeks. It is expected that he will 
again resume his position of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 


A Hanpvsowe Bequest.—On Tuesday night 
of last week, Junius W. Craig of Helena, 
Arkansas, died at Louisville. He left a will 
bequeathing to Miss Wright of Louisville, to 
whom he was betrothed, half of the annual 
income of his estate—making an annuity of 
$20,000. He desired that the remaining half 
of his income be devoted to the improvement 
of. his estate, and after her death the whole 
property to go to the endowment of a college 
at Helena. The will is contested by his rela- 
tives. 


Frre anv Loss or Lire.—The paper mill at 
Chatham Four Corners, New York, was des- 
troyed by fire on the 14th inst., together with 
the dwelling of a man named Levi, who was 
burned to death. The property was owned by 
Mr. Isaacson. 


THe Staver Case.—The crew of the slaver 
Echo, alias General Putnam, having been 
brought up on habeas corpus before Judge 
Magrath, of the United States District Court 
at Charleston, South Carolina, their discharge 
from custody was refused. The prisoners, 
who were in court at the rendition of the 
decision, were remanded into the custody of 
the United States Marshal, who took them 
back to the jail, where they had been pre- 
viously confined. 


Tae Mammota Cave.—We learn from the 
Louisville Journal that a young gentleman of 
that city, a few weeks ago, explored the great 
deep pit at the end of the longest avenue in 
the Mammoth Cave, hitherto supposed to be 
bottomless. Ie was lowered down with ropes, 
and landed safely on the bottom at a depth of 
one hundred and ninety feet. It is circular, 
and the descent is very dangerous, owing to 
falling stones. Midway there is a cataract, 
which renders it very difficult to keep a light. 


Past AND Present.—In 1824, the Sergeant- 
at-Arms was thirty-four duys in travelling 
from Washington, District of Culumbia, to 
Edwardsville, Illinois. Fourteen days were 
deemed a short period fur the journey from 
Washington to Louisville, Kentucky. The 
seem can now be passed over in thirty-six 

ours. 


Fatat Saturday evening, 
1lth inst., as a son of Mr. John Spencer of 
Charlotte county, Virginia, aged fifteen, and 
a son of Mr. John Bell of Prince Edward 
county, were riding rapidly on converg- 
ing roads, but hidden from each other by 
thick brushwood, they met suddenly, their 
horses coming in violent collision, and both 
were thrown. Young Spencer died the next 
day from his injuries, but the other lad was 
only slightly hurt. 


Treaty witn Caina.—It is stated that in- 
furmation has been received by the govern- 
ment, that Mr. Reid, our Minister in China, 
had made a liberal treaty with the Celestial 
Empire, similar to that made by France and 
England. We are to have a Minister at Pe- 
. kin. It is said the Emperor regards our coun- 


try with great favour. It is supposed the dig- 
nified neutral position we held in the late war 
has made an impression highly favourable. 


The same may be said of Russia; and it is 
understood a treaty has been made with that 


to be accounted for only by the great inequali- } 


nearly a right angle with Arcturus, Astrono- | 


route. 


RESBYTERIAN., 


powee 20 the same basis as with the United 


For the year ending May 31st last, 33,912 

Germans arrived at New Orleans, Siahdaea 

Nearly 10,000 of these went to St. Louis, 

or Less than 3000 of the number re- 
ain 


Deata Frox Lightninc.—Miss Mary Win- 
gate, aged twenty, while lying on a bed at her 
father's residence, near Cambridge, Maryland, 
during & Violent thunder storm on Saturday, 
4th inst., was struck and instantly killed b 
lightning. Several barns were unroofed, an 
trees uprooted by the violence of the wind, 
and a yoke of oxen standing under a tree 
were killed by lightning. 


Horses Kitten sy Eatino Rustep Oats.— 
A Canada paper says that a gentleman re- 
cently turned five horses into a field of rust 
oats, and they were all found dead the next 
morning. Rust is supposed to be caused by 
& very minute insect which lives on the juice 
of the straw, and the rust is its poisonous se- 
cretions. | 


VatuaBLe Location.—An old red house, 
standing near the line of the Troy and Boston 
Railroad, 18 located in two States, three coun- 
ties, and four towns—the States of New York 
and Vermont; the counties of Rensselaer, 
Washington, and Bennington; the towns of 
Hoosick, White Creek, Shaftsbury, and Ben- 
nipgton. 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamer Vanderbilt brings London 

papers to the lst of September. 

he steamer Persia arrived at Liverpool on 
the 28th ult. with the passengers and mails of 
the Europa, from St. fg 

The telegraphic literature of America and 
England wes being subjected to a close criti- 
cism in Peris. That of the rival Mayors of 
New York and London was undergoing a mi- 
nute analysis, for want of any thing more im- 
portant. 

The peace news from China is confirmed by 
a telegram from Baron Gros, the French Am- 
bassador. The treaty gecures the temporary 
residence of fureign envoys at Pekin, and the 
freedom of the whole empire to foreign trade 
and Christian missionaries. | 

The British East India Company has come 
to an end, terminating the most remarkable 
career ever run by a mere corporation. | 

One of the cannon captured at Canton had 

just arrived at Paris. It isa bronze gun of 
arge calibre, nearly nine feet in length, and 
is covered with Chinese characters, indicating 
the place where it was castand its date. This 
cannon has been placed in the Court of the 
Minister of Marine. 

Mazzini has issued an address to the physi- 
cal force party in Switzerland, in which he 
states that the fate of Europe is in their hands. 

A Madrid telegram of the 25th ult. says a 
military expedition is preparing for Cuba. 

It is stated in the Brussels journals that 
twelve French refugees have been expelled 
from Belgium. 

The Paris Patrie strongly advises, indeed 
urges, the necessity uf the Sultan visiting at 
least the Christian provinces of his empire, as 
the best means of estatlishing order and con- 
fidence. 

The London Times’ Paris correspondent 
complains of the French government allowing 
attacks upon England to be circulated amongst 
the provincial press, through the medium of 
lithographic sheets forwarded from Paris; but 
he says that it is difficult to believe that the 
Emperor approves of such a course. 

The London Daily News calls on the Eu- 
ropean powers to watch closely American de- 
signs upon Nicaragua, under the conviction 
that the policy of the American government is 
to acquire possession of the Isthmus. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


~ Queen Victoria landed at Dover August 31, 
on her return from the visit to the Cuurt of 
Berlin, and arrived at Osborne on the evening 
of the same day. A memorial, signed by a 
large number of officers of Protestant Societies 
in England, and nobility and clergymen, has 
been presented to the Swedish ambassador in 
London, Count Platen, remonstrating against 
the banishment of six persons from Sweden, 
for embracing the Romish faith. Notice ‘is 
given by the British Postmaster General that 
owing to the difficulty attending the convey- 
ance, through Nova Scotia, of correspondence 
addressed to Canada, no mails will in future 
be made up for transmission to Canada by 
In boring an artesian well at 
Bourn, Lincolnshire, a spring was struck 
which throws the water twenty-five feet above 
the earth’s surface at the rate of three hun- 
dred and sixty-five gallons per minute, or 
191,844,000 gallons in twelve months. It has 
only one equal, and that is in Paris, 


IreLanp.—The Northern Whig, of the 24th 
ult., contains a careful digest of reports from 
several parts of Ireland with reference to the 
actual condition and prospects of the potato 


crop, now that it has arrived at full maturity. 


From this it appears that, while not wholly 
escaping the appearance of the fatal blight, it 
promises in the aggregate to be a most abun- 
dant one, and likely to exceed by many de- 
grees the return of last year. 


FRANCE. 


The French Government, anticipating the 
possibility of more outrages on Christians in 
consequence of the bombardment of Jiddah, 
was about to increase its naval forces in the 
Mediterranean. The Emperor is about to 
send Queen Victoria a cannon constructed on 
his own principle, and named “ Alliance,” in 
return for that presented to him by her Ma- 
jesty. Count Persigny made a speech at the 
opening of the Council General of the Loire, 
illustrative and defensive of the alliance with 
England. The speech had attracted consider- 
able attention. Count de Morny had also 
made an important speech at the opening of 
the Council of Clermont. A new French 
naval station for the eastern coast of Africa 
is to be created at Isle Reunion. This news 
is big with important consequences for the 
influence of the French flag, and prosperity of 
the French colonies. The Sentinelle du Jurd 
states that the abundant showers which have 
recently fallen have been of the greatest ser- 
vice to the vines and grass crop. The vine- 
yards now present the most pcosperous ap- 
pearance, and promise a fine vintage. 


TURKEY. 


Some ministerial changes had taken place, 
and the retirement of the Grand Vizier was 
spoken of. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times understands that the. Turkish 
Government has complained to the English 
Ambassador at Constantinople of the bom- 
bardment of Jeddah, at the moment when it 
was known that Ismail Pasha was on the way 
thither with full power to punish the guilty. 
The Divan had issued a circular contradicting 
the rumour of the approaching destruction of 


casioning great excitement. It was reported 
that further riots had occurred in Candia, and 
that ten Christians had been killed. The 
Porte had demanded the recall of the Greek 
Consul in Candia. 


GREECE. 


The negotiations in relation to the religious 
faith required from the successor to the Greek 
throne have not produced any result. The 
Greek Chambers remain inflexible in demand- 
ing a prince of the Greck faith, and Prince 
Adalbert and his Spanish spouse refuse to 
relinquish the Roman Catholic creed. It 
seems doubtful whether the Greek Parliament 
will not declare the succession vacant, and 
proceed to look out for a prince, so as not to 
be left without a ruler in case of the death of 


King Otho. 
INIIA. 

The steamer had arrived at Suez from 
Bombay, with dates to the 4th ult. Nothing 
of importance has occurred since the last 
mail. The British troops are chiefly engaged 
harassing the Oude rebels wherever they can 
find them, and in reducing their mud fortifica- 
tions. Many of the chiefs who have not irre- 
deemably compromised themselves in the re- 
volt, are surrendering to -the authorities. 
Others, who have been faithful to the Brit- 
ish flag, are honoured and rewarded. The 
rebels proved to have been deeply implicated 

are executed. The Punjaub is tranquil. 

The guerilla warfare is most annoying, and, 
aided by the climate, causes great mortality 
among the British troops. The Indian war is 
far from being ended, and that the British 
Government thinks so is evident from their 
anxiously continuing to send large reinforce- 
ments to the East. 

The following telegram was received at the 
East India House:—‘‘The tugitives from 
Gwalior, after making a demonstration against 
Boondes on the 19th July, attempted to cross 
the Bundaus, but failed. On the 13th, they 
were menacing both Beebore and Bugbore. 
The Neemuch force had prepared to move 
out on the Ist of August for the purpose of 
co-operation with Holmes’s column, which 
was last heard of at Boondee. The rebels are 
in considerable force, their number being estt- 


mated at 4000 or 5000 fighting men, with five 


GermMaN Ewicration to New ORLEANS.— 


| to be 


Mecca by the Western Powers, which was oc- , 


gans. Their leadera are Tantia Topee, Yedial, 
and others. A small force from Ahmedabad, 
uoder Major Brimes, had been pushed for- 
ward to Timaoune (?) with instructions to ad- 
vance on Kheerwana, if necessary. The 
wunt have offered to submit to the 
Portuguese Government. The amnesty pur 
poene to have been issued by the Governor- 
eneral, and eae in the Bombay over- 
land papers of the 19th July, has been official- 
ly declared to be an entire fabrication. 
7 Hi. L. Anperson, to Government, 

Bombay Castle, August 29.” 

CHINA. 

The report of peace with China on the basis 
of a liberal treaty, which reached England by 
way of St. Petersburg, proves to bave been 
substantially true, the Paris Montleur having 

ublished the following despatch from Baron 

ros, the French Ambassador to China, to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: 

Tren-Siw, June 19. 

The wishes of the Emperor have been fulfilled 
in China. That vast empire is thrown open to 
Christianity, and nearly the whole of it to the 
commerce and industry of the West. Our di- 
plomatic agents will be allowed to reside tem- 
porarily at Pekin. Our missionaries will be 
admitted every where. A Chinese envoy will 
be sent to Paris. The murderer of the mis- 
sionary Chanpedelaine will be punished; it 
will be announced in the Pekin Gazette. The 
laws against Christianity will be revoked. All 
the engagements are taken and in part secured 
(constynes) under the seal of the Imperial Com- 


missioners, France and England obtain most 


ample concessions. 

It was stated that the amount of indemnity 
paid by China to England and France, as 
Po se in the treaty of Tien-Sin, is 30,000,- 

francs. A Paris letter says that it is af- 
firmed that the indemnity will be paid in 
English and French money, of which the 
Emperor of China has got a quantity, to which 
he attaches no value, it not being current. in 
those parts, and his ideas on the subject of ex- 
change being very vague. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg of the 9th of 
August publishes the following:—On the 
7th (19th) August arrived at St. Petersburg, 
whence he proceeded immediately to Peter- 
hoff, Lieutenant-Colonel Martynow, sent as 
courier by Count Putiatin, and who com- 
pleted his journey in fifty days from Tien-tsin, 
across the northern portion of China, Mon- 
golia, and the whole of Siberia. He is the 
bearer of the news of the cessation of the 
military operations of the allied Anglo-French 
armies, and of the conclusion of treaties of 
peace with China. Russia signed a treaty 
with that power on the Ist (13th) June, and it 
was followed by a similar step on the part of 
the United States of America. France and 
England signed their treaties some days later. 
The Chinese Empire is thus open to Europe, 
to her commerce, to civilization, and to the 
free exercise of the Christian religion, &c. 
The previous treaty concluded by Aide-de- 
Camp General Mouravieff, and signed the 16th 
sas May at Aihun, had already fixed our 

rontiers with China, leaving the left bank of 
the Amoor in the possession of Russia. 

All this is most important. The toleration 
of Christianity, the admission of its teachers, 
the commencement of diplomatic relations 
with foreign countries, the vast Chinese em- 
pire (occupying one-tenth of the habitable 
globe) opened to the commerce and industry 
of the world. These are great results of a war 
commenced, in a most unjustifiable manner, 
in one of Lord Palmerston’s fits of caprice. 
And great as these results are, the United 
States will participate, in the fullest manner, 
in every advantage conceded to any other na- 
tion. Indeed, considering how consistent] 
we have declined armed co-operation wit 
France and England during the war, prefer- 
ring the same neutrality as was acted upon 
by Russia, we have won the friendship of the 
Chinese, and will certainly be treated as well, 
at the least, as ‘‘the most favoured nation.” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Cape of Good Hope dates are to July 21st. 
Dr. Livingstone had arrived safely in Zambesi 
river, and was ascending it in his steam 
launch. The frontiers of the colony were 
tranquil, and Sir George Grey was about to 
proceed to mediate between the Boors and the 
native chiefs. 


MARRIED 


In East Nassau, New York, on the Ist inst., by 
the Rev. Stephen Bush of Cohoes, Marvin Sack- 
ETT, Esq., of New Lebanon, to Miss Juria B. 
Gootp, daughter of Mr. Plinny Goold of the former 
place. 

August 26th, at Beloit, Wisconsin, by the Rev. 
Dr. Brindsmade, the Rev. J. M. Jamieson to Mrs. 
H. B. MANCHESTER, all of Beloit. 

On the 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. C. D. Cooper, 
Mr. Henry Howson to Misa Ex1za, daughter of 
the late Captain Danie, Brewron, all of Phila- 
de} phia. 

At Speonk, Long Island, New York, on the 8th 
inst., by the Rev. W. B. Reeve, Mr. H. H. HOWELL 
of Bating Hollow, to Miss Catueatne of 
Speonk. 

On the 5th ult., by the Rev. George Elliott, Mr. 
Georce Snook to Miss Spriemoveas. On 


-the 14th inst., at Brown’s Mille, Mr. Henry Goss 


to Miss Mancarer Bruner, all of Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania. 


‘OBITUARY. 


Died, at Tribes Hill, New York, on the 2d inst., 
Mrs. ELIZA HOLLEY, wife of Mr. Adraham Hol- 
ley, in the sixty-third year of her age. 

Died, in Wysox, Pennsylvania, August 28th, after 
a lingering illness, GEORGE BELL DURANT, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. 

Died, in Washington, District of Columbia, on 
the 9th inst., after a brief illness, GEORGE WEE- 
DON MERCER, Esq., son of the late Colonel 
Hugh Mercer of Fredericksburg, Virginia, and 
grandson of General Mercer of the Revolution, in 
the forty-second year of his age. The deceased 
was a quiet and retiring, but a noble-hearted and 
most estimable man. -He was guileless, confiding, 
affectionate, and eminently faithful in all the duties 
entrusted to him. Those who knew him best loved 
him most. His modest and unobtrusive disposition 
kept from the gaze of the world those beautiful 
qualities which endeared him to the domestic circle 
and the friends who were in daily intercourse with 
him. Few have led a life more free from those 
frailties and blemishes which so often mar the sym- 
metry of human character. His unexpected death 


has occasioned a sad chasm in loving hearts, and 


his loss will be long and deeply mourned. But 
God must be justified in his ways. However in- 
scrutable his providences, it is enough for us to 
know that he doeth all things wisely and well. L. 
Died, in Kingston, Ross county, Ohio, on the 22d 
ult., Mrs. DIANTHA M. THOMPSON, aged thir- 
ty-nine years, wife of Dr. A. W. Thompson, and 
daughter of the Jate Colonel John Entrekin. Mrs. 
Thompson united with the Presbyterian Church in 
this place in 1836, and has ever since maintained 
a consistent Christian life. Naturally amiable and 
cheerful, she endeared herself to a large circle of 
friends. Her early departure will be deeply felt by 
the church, by. the community, and by a large cir- 
cle of relatives, but especially by her husband and 
children. May they, profiting by her affectionate 
advice, know by experience the value of her Sa- 
viour, and the support he gives those that trust in 
him. During her protracted and severe sufferings 
in her last sickness, she was sustained by the rich 
graceofGod. Her end was eminently peace. She 
trusted only in the Saviour, and in him she trusted 
firmly. T. 
Died, at the residence of Colonel Maurice Smith, 
her son-in-law, near Tulip, Dallas county, Arkan- 
sas, on the 9th of August, after a painfully pro- 
tracted illness, Mrs. KEZIAH REID, in the ninety- 
first year of her age. She was a native of Caswell 
county, North Carolina, whither her parents, Colonel 
Richard and Mary Simpson, had emigrated from 
Virginia, at the early settling of that country. At 
the age of fifteen she emigrated to Kentucky, in 
company with Colonel Nat. Hart, her brother-in- 
law, and his family. Here they experienced many 
of the hardships and difficulties peculiar to the early 
pioneers of that western country. Often did Mrs. 
Reid revert to those scenes and times with great 
enthusiasm—sepoke of their conflicts withthe savage 
Indians—of fort and tent life with Colonel Boone— 
scarcity of provisions, &c. Shortly after her arri- 
val in Kentucky, she was united in marriage with 
Mr. William B. Buchanan, who was shortly after- 
wards waylaid and kilied by the savages, in an 
attempt (as the head of a party) to rescue two 
white children who had been captured and car- 
ried off by them. Thus left a bereaved zones 
widow in the wilds of Kentucky, she preterre 
returning to her friends in North Carolina, where, 
some time subsequently, she was married again 
to Major John Keid, an officer of the Revolu- 
tion. The writer has heard her speak most fami- 
liarly of these scenes and ‘‘ times that tried men’s 
souls.»?> Her husband was an active participator 
in the battles of King’s Mountain, Guilford Court 
House, and the skirmish at Beaty’s Ford, and 
jn other minor conflicts, side by side with Cleve- 
Jand, Shelby, and Campbell. ell does Mrs. Reid 
deserve a chapter in ‘‘ The Heroines of the Revo- 
lution.» In 1841 she emigrated to the Western 
District of Tennessee, thence to Arkansas in 1847, 
following herchiildren in their westward migrations. 
In 1832 she made a public profession of religion, 
and united with the Methodist Church, ever after- 
wards maintaining a consistent walk and conversa- 
tion, *‘ ministering to the necessity of saints,’ at- 
tending punctually the house and ordinances of God, 
calmly submitting to the afflictive dispensations of 
Providence, growing in grace, and ripening for 
heaven. For the last five years she was too infirm 
to attend the public services of the sanctuary; but 
she sought and found frequent opportunities to 
converse with the public servants of God, whom 
she often encouraged in their trials by her cheerful 
spirit of resignation, and trgst, and hope. Entirely 
confined to her room for the last year of her earthly 
ilgrimage, she seems to have carefully ‘‘ set her 
Secu in order,?? and calmly waited the Master’s 
call home. So she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, 
without a struggle, and now rests from her labours. 
Truly a mother in Israel has fallen—rather, we 
should say, has risen to glory. May we all imitate 
her virtues, and fellow her pious example, until we 
too shall ‘* shuftie off this mortal coil.’’ ‘* Brethren, 


at seven o’clock, P.M 


the time is short.”?: Be ye Son 
of Man pk eth at an hour wien ye think not.” 


The Presbyterian Herald will please copy. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on 3d inet.. Mr. ADAM 
JOHNSTON, a ruling elder in the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. He wasa native of Ireland, emi- 
grated to America ia 1807, and became a member 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Charch of Philadelphia, 
then under the care of the late Rev. G. C. Potts. 
Mr. Potts ordained him to the office of ruling elder 
November 20th, 1825. In thie office he continued 
in thie church until his decease. He survived 
pastor that ordained him, and the eeesion he at first 
entered. , He served under four successive pastors, 
two of whom, Mr. Potts and Mr. Loughridge, he 
assisted to bury. He was the trusted friend and 
faith ul counsellor of his brethren, His judgment 
was excellent, and when he had takea time to re- 
flect, he seldom had occasion to change his views 
or course. Sound in the faith, decided in contro- 
versy, bold in utterance, ofien masterly in debate, 
all kuew where to find him, and that to the cause 
he supported he was pillar,» His spirituality 
increased with declining years. ‘* Tell the Fourth 
Church,” he said to his present pastor, shortly 
before he died, ‘that I have ever loved and la- 
boured for its prosperity. You are on the right 
couree with respect to the young. Let no one tura 
you from it. They are the upstanding of the 
Church. O!* he continued, as the big tears 
trickled down his withered cheeks, ** I shall die an 
insolvent debtor to Jesus Christ. I can never, 
never repay his love and pity for me. Iam, in- 
deed, a poor, lost sinner. But he has loved me 
notwithstanding all. O yes, he knoweth we are 
dust scattered by every breath! ©, how I euffer! 
When will he come and give me release? Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly!” L. C. 

Xo Christian Ooserver and Banner and Advocate 
will please insert. | 

Died, July 24th, at the house of his daughter, 
Mrs. Jane 8. McDowell, in Lewistown, Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr. WILLIAM STEWART, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. The venerable father has 
gone. The Master called—the summons he hailed 
with joy. He had grown gray in his Saviour’s 
cause. In his early youth he dedicated bimeelf and 
all his energies to God,and Jaid them as a sacrifice 
on hie altar. His path wasas the shining light, and 
through the whole of his pilgrimage he had the 
cheering presence of Jesas with hie soal. This 
was seen in his gentle and winning manners, hie 
kindness, his meekness, heavenly mindedness, and 
patience under every ill, which he recognized as 
coming from the Lord alike with all his mercies. His 
life was a useful one. For a jong time he had been 
a ruling elder in the Presbyterian church at Alex- 
andria, Pennsylvania. In the exercise of this office 
he was kind and diligent. Truly “the hoary head 
is a crown of glory”? when it is found in the path of 
righteousness. He finished hie course, aod went 
to hia reward, His last illness was fifteen days in 
duration; yet he was ever patent. There was 
peace in his eye, for heaven filled it. There was 

eace in his composure, for he leaned on Jesus. 

e had the full exercise of all his faculties. His 
spiritual vision was unclouded, and as his eye 
viewed the heavenly Jerusalem, he hailed death as 
the portal of happiness. He fell asleep in Jesus, 
feeling that the everlasting arms were under him. 
He passed away gently, without a struggle. 


‘* Not night dews fall more calmly on the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds so soft expire.” 


He has gone to glory. He is lost to us—liost only 
like stars of the morning. that have faded in the 
light of a brighter heaven. We mourn his loss, but 
exult in his blissful exchange. We feel it deeply, 
but let us strive not to bind earthly ties too closely. 


‘‘ For happiest he whose gifted eye 

Above this world can see, 

And those diviner realms descry, 
Where partings cannot be; 

Who, with one changeless Friend on high, 
Life’s variope path hath trod, 

And soars to meet, above the sky, 
The ransomed and their God.”? 

— Communicated. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS. 


SYNOD OF IOWA.—The Synod of Jowa is ad- 
journed to meet in Marion on the Jast Thursday 
(30th) of September, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

J.D. Mason, Stated Clerk. 
—X——_ 

SYNOD OF NASHVILLE.—The Synod of Nash- 
ville will meet pursuant to a¢journment, at Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, on Thursday, the 7th day of Oc- 
tober, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

J. T. Epacar, Stated Clerk. 

SYNOD OF SOUTHERN IOWA.—The Synod of 
Southern Iowa will meet at Oskaloosa on the 
second Thursday (14th) of October, at seven o’elack, 
P.M. 8S. C. McCune, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK.—The Synod of New 
York will meet in the Presbyterian church in Ja- 
maica, Long Island, New York, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 19th, at 3 o’clock, P. M.; and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. Charles K. Imbrie, 
Moderator. 

Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are required to send 
up their Statistical Reports complete, to the Stated 
Clerk of Synod, and their Narratives to the Rev. 
William Bannard, New York, at least one week 
previous to the meeting. 

M. Krens, Stated Clerk, 


SYNOD OF CHICAGO.—The Synod of Chicago 
will meet in the First Presbyterian Church of Rock 
Island, Illinois, on the third Thursday (21st) of Oc- 
tober, at seven o’clock, M. 

I. N. Canpeg, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Synod of 
Philadelphia stands adjourned to meet in the West 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on 
Thursday, the 21st day of October, at four o’clock, 
P.M. Dr. J.W. Yeomans was appointed to preach, 
during the sessions of the Synod, on the Relation 
of the Children of Professing Parents to the Church; 
and Dr. Alfred Nevin on Systematic Beneficence. 

Agrecably to standing rules, ** At least one week 
before the meeting of Synod’*—1. Stated Clerks of 
Presbyteries wil] forward their Statistical Reports 
to the Stated Clerk of Synod at Doylestown, Fenn- 
sylvania; and their Narratives to the Rev. J. H. M. 
Knox of Germantown, Philadelphia, Chairman of 
the Committee. 2. Each minister and every ruling 
elder expecting to attend Synod, will send by mail 
notice of his intention so to do, with hie name, to 
the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D.D., pastor of the 
church to convene in which the Synod stands ad- 
journed. S. M. Anprews, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 
The Presbytery of Rochester City com- 


mences its regular fall session in the Lecture Room 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, New 
York, on the third Tuesday, (2ist) of September, 


Cuartes Ray, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet on 
the third Tuesday (2Ist) of September, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., in the First Presbyterian Church of 


Pittston, Pennsylvania. ; 
N. G. Parxe, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of St. Paul will bold its 
next stated meeting in the Central Church of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, on Tuesday, the 2Sth inst., at 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

J.G. Rinevparrer, Stated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
hold its stated fall meeting in the Presbyterian 
church of Warsaw, New York, on Tuesday, the 
28th of September, at two o’clock, P. M. 

Georce D. Stewaat, Stated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Chicago will meet in 
Lane, Illinois, on the last Tuesday (28th) of Sep- 


tember, at seven o’clock, P. M. 
Georce F. Goopuve, Stated Clerk. 


~The Presbytery of Tuscaloosa will meet 
in Bethesda church, Pickens county, Alabama, on 
Thursday, 30th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
C. A. Stituman, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet 
at New London, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 5th 
of October, at eleven o’clock, A.M., and will be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. C. W. Hodge. 

R. P. DuBo1s, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
meet in the Ewing church on Tuesday, the Sth of 
October next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

x7 There will be a public conveyance at the 


State Street Depot, Trenton, at half past ten o’clock, 


to carry passengers to Ewing in time for the above 
meeting. A. D. Waite, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian church 
of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, on the first Tuesday 
(Sth) of October, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Session- 
al Records will be reviewed at this mecting. 

Ruseat Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Dickinson, 
Pennsylvania, on Tueeday, October Sth, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. A. D. Mitcug.t, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of North River stands 
adjourned to meet in the First Presbyterian Church 
at Kingston, New York, on Tuesday, October Sth, 


at seven o’clock, P. M. 
R. H. Beatriz, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will mcet in 
Chanceford church on Tuesday, October 6th, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Jouns FaRQuHAaR, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will hold 
its next stated meeting in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Metachin, New Jersey, on the first Tues- 
day (5th) of October, at three o’clock, P. M., and 
will be opened with a sermon by the Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Biauvelt. Mr. Rankin will preach oa 
the first evening, and De. Murray on the second 
evening of the sestions. The Sessions! Records 


will be called for and examined. 
J. T. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will meet 
in the First Church, Washingtos, New 
Jersey, on the first Tueeday (Sth) of October, at 
eleven o’clock, A. M., to be opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. W. R. Glen. Pastors and ses- 
sions of churches will send the Narratives of the 


Stite of Religion to the Rev. N. B. Klink, Fair- 


mo New. 
¥. Keicuron, Stated Clerk, 


of Washington will ‘meet 


P. M. 


The Preslytery of Bedford stands 

terson, New, York, on Tuesday, October Ath, at 
two o’elock, P.M. Sessional will be ex- 


amined at this meeting. ¥ 
Patterson, Stated Clerk,” 


Wrtram 
The Presbytery of Burlington stands ad- 
journed to meet in the Church at Platteburg, New 
Jersey, on the firet Tuesday (5th) of > at 
ten o’clock, A. M. 
Samurt Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
held ite next stated meeting at Jersey Shore, on the 


‘firet Tuesday ut October, at eleven ovelock, A. Ms 


Isaac Slated Clerk. . 


The Preshytery of Nassax will meet in 
Astoria, on Monday lith of October, at helf- 
past seven u’clock P.M. Opening sermon by the 
Moderator, the Rev. James McDougall. The Ses- 
sional Records are to be ezamined. 

J.D, Wars, Stated Clerk. 


_ The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Westminster Church, (Dr. MoCartee’s) ia 
Twenty second street, between Sizth and Seventh 
Avenues, New York, on Monday evening, October 
llth, at halfpast seven o’clock ; and will be opened 
with a sermoa age Moderator, the Rev. Samuel 
D. Alexander. The businese sessions will com- 
mence ia the Lecture-room of the University Place 
Church (Or. Potts’) on Tuesday morning, the 12th, 
at nine o’clock. Session books are to be examined. 
Joun M. Kass, Stated Cierk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands ad- 
journed to meetin the F Street Church, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, on the second Tweeday 
(12th) of October, at twelve o’clock, M. 

R. C. Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Jowa stands adjourned 
to meet at Birmingham, on the Saturday preceding 
the third Thursday of October, (16th day,) at one 
o’clock, P. M. T. Steaans, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Fayetteville will hold 
their regular fail sessions at the Bluff church, Cum- 
berland county, North Carolina, on Wednesday, 
the 20th day of October, at ten o’clock, A.M. This 
will be a meeting of unusual interest, as a histori- 
cal address and a centennary sermon will be delive 
ered during the occasion, of which, we hope, dee 
notice will be given by the Rev. D. D. McBryde, 
Chairman of the Committee. 3 

James P. McPueason, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication wil) meet 
at their Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, on Tuesday next, the 2ist inst., at four 
o’clock P. M. 

J. H. Jones, Recording Secretary, 


——— 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sitth Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr. Jones’s,) 
Spruce street above Fifth, Philadelphia, will be 
open for service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 19th 


inet., at eight o’clock. 


SCOTS CHURCH.—The Rev. Dr. Macklin ex- 
pects to resume his duties to-morrow (Sabbath) 
morning, !9th inet., at half-past ten o’clock, in the 
Scots Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above - 
Third, Philadelphia. 

FESTIVAL.—The Fruit and Floral Festival ia 
aid of the Philadelphia Sabbath-School Association, 
will be held at Jayne’s Hall, Philadelphia, com- 
mencing on Monday evening next, 20th inst. Sab- 
bath-schools in a body will be admitted every day 
before six o’clock, P.M. Donations of Fruit, 
Flowers, &c., which will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged, will be received at the Hall. Season 
tickets, 25 cents; Teachers’ tickets, 10 cents; 
Children’s tickets, 5 cents. 


COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The exercises of thie Institution will be resumed 
on the first Monday of October next; and as itis 
not in immediate connection with the General As- 
sembly, it may be well to call attention to some of 
its advantages. It is situated in Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina, which combines greater 
literary facilities than any other city in the South. 
It is furnished with a large library, with convenient 
dormitories for students, has a full corps of instruc- 
tors, and is thoroughly Old school in doctrine and 
sympathy. 

The course of study embraces the usual period 
of three years, and is distributed among four Pro- 
fessors and a Tutor. 1. Biblical Criticism and Exe- 
gesis, George Howe, D.D. 2. Pastoral Theology, 
Aaron W. Leland, D.D. 3. Systematic Theology, | 
Jaines H. Thornwell, D.D., LL.D. 4. Charch Gev- 
ernment and History, John B. Adger,D.D. 6. Ta- 
tor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, James 
Cohen, A.M. 

The Seminary is happy in having secured the 
services of Mr. Cohen, whose vernacular tongue ia 
the Arabic, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
all the cognate languages. 

In consequence of recent arrangements, board 
and washing can be obtained at from $3 ta S10 6 . 
month. The appropriation allowed to indigent 
students is $200 a year. The Seminary term con- 
sists of eight months, beginning on the first Mon- 
day of October, and ending on the wey of May. 


c. CE, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Gospel according 
to Mark, Esplained by the Rev. J. Addison 
Alexander, D.D. 12mo. $1.25, 

Christian Hope. By Joho Angell James. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

The Voice of Christian Life in Song; or, Hywas 
Hymn- Writers of Many Lands and Ages. |6mo. 

5 cents. 

Life in a Risen Saviour. By Robert 8. Cand. 
lish, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

Lectures before the Young Men’s Christian As 
sociation of London during the Winter of 1857 and 
1858. 12mo. $1. 

Spurgeon’s Gems; being Brilliant Passages from 
the Diecourses of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. i2mo. §1. 

Letters to Young People, Single and Married. 
By Timothy Titcomb, Eeq. 12mo, $1. 

Hadji in Syria; or, Three Years in Jeruesiem, 
By Mrs. Sarah Barclay Johnson. Illustrated. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

Glimpses of Jesus; or, Christ Exalted in the Af 
fections of his People. By W. P. Baifern. 16me. 
60 cents. 

The Two Paths and other stories, by A. L. O. BE. 
18mo. 25 cents. 

Trench on Bible Revision. 16mo. 75 cents. 

a Literary Attractions of the Bible. 12mo. 


Sermons. By the Rev. John Caird. 12mo0. §1. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage free, 
on receipt of the price. : 
For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. 
sep 18—3t 


RENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Mademe 
D*Ouvitie’s French and English Boarding and 
Day School combines peculiar advantages for the 
acquisition of the French — with a thor 
ough course of Instruction ia gieh. Young Le- 
dies wishing to devote their time exclusively to 
French, will be received either as pupils or par- 
Jour Boarders. somanaie giving terme and refer- 
ences, sent on s on to 
MADALE D’OUVILL 
No. 1506 Chestnut street, Phi 
sep 18—it* 


Lady is desirous of obtaining Pupils for instruc- 
tion on the Piano. Terme, $10 a Quarter; or will 
be willing to take out ia Groceries or Dry Goods. 
Apply at No. 1122 Wistar street, first street above 
Spring Garden, south side, Philadelphia. Beet 
references given. cep 18—32T 


of 


next. It isan old and well-patrosized Institatiog 
in Chester county, Peansylvania. The Appo:mtee 
could purchase boarding-house of the present 
Principals oa tieg terms. Address 
CUMMITTEE OF ACADEMY, 
New London, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 18—3t 


all who may wish to enite with seck 

to meet him this (Saturday) Evening, 18th inst., 
half-past sevea o’ciock, in the Lecture Room of the 
West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, corner of 


Eighteenth street, 
8—it A. R. TAYLOB. 


LAIRSVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.—On the 
Blairsville Branch of Penasyivazia Rail- 


tice sims to give a 


the pupils. Sizty 


can be se- 
commodated, twe ig a room. 


Trans.—Boarding, Row, Lights, sad Teitioa in 
the regular course, including Latic, $60 per Sem 
sion. Moderate che extra braaches. Abate- 


ments ia favour of davghterd of Clergymea, and of 
those preparing to teach, ales where 


giving fali information of the Insti- 


Catalogues, 
tution, will be application. . 
| SREPLEY, 
sep 18—2t  Blaigeville, Peaneyivania. 
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‘ts not unwort 


the nomerons works of his pon, which 
1858, Lindsay 4. Blakis- 
‘Pho’ fiheon first Cotinthians is one, 


every Christian will admit; of deep and thrilling 
ibterest.. ‘It revealethe doctrine af the resarrection, 


and caste, a halo of light-on the dreariness of 
It 4a the line of od in 
of whith Br. Candlisi proposes to 
fold. This is done in series of serm are 
forthe instruction of his on, end 
‘nearly they were The 


thoyght which they soggest,'in their jast develop- 


‘of & great and cheering docttine, if they have 
less fervour and eloquence than those of Guthrie, 
they are nevertheless practical and usefyl. 


Tas Vorcs, or Canistran Soxe; or 
Hymns and Hymo-writers of many Lands and 
Ages. New York, 1858, Robert Carter & Bro- 


ythers; Philadelphia, William 8. § Alfred Martien. 
«As every strong passion esems to struggle for ut- 

terance in song, 60 more especially devotional feel- 

ings have always thus found, their natural expres- 
sion. In national songs there is an embodiment of 
national temperament, and to the songs of the Chris- 
tied Church we aré to look for some of the most 
été: king, as well as pleasing exhibitions of the high 
tone of féeling which could not easily be transmitted 

n thé colder forins of prose. The author of this 
agreeable volume has reverted to the most early 
bursts of sacred praise, the best of which are to 
be found. in the Bible, and in the purer ages of 
primitive Christianity. Specimens of these are fur- 
nished, ‘followed by those of a degenerate Church, 
and concluded by eweet lyrics of various nations. 

The combined elements of the volume, historical, 

biographical, and poetical, constitute pleasant read- 

img ahd profitable etudy, The original translations 
strike us as being exceedingly clever. 

Baanpow; of; A Hundred Years Ago. A Tale of 
‘the American Colonies. By Osmond Tiffany, 
‘New York, 1858, Stanford § Delisser. 12mo. 
Pp. 285. 

As an American tale, this is not a genial one. As 
we have glanced through it, we have noticed some 
well portrayed scenes, while in the general thore 
is too much of roguery and wickedness, and profane 
language, to meet our ideas of agreeable and enter- 
taihing reading. It professes to be historically cor- 
rect and real. 


Tux Two Paras, and other Stories, By A. L. 0. E. 
New York, 1858, R. Carter & Brothers; Phila- 
 delphia, William 8. § Alfred Maurtien. 18mo. 


pp. 108. 

The four little stories in this book are the pro- 
ductions of one whose signature will be recognized, 
and who is skilful in juvenile literature. 


Taz Gosrrt Accornnixe To Marx, explained hy 
_ Joseph Addieon Alexander. New York, 1858, 
- Charles Scribner. 12mo. pp. 444. 

would be superfluous to dwell on the rare 
merits of Professor Alexander’s Biblical commen- 
taries. All know him as second to no one who has 
undertaken to elicit the true meaning of the word 


of God.. His fine scholarship well qualifies him for 


this, as well as the experience of his life-long study. 

Hie commentaries are a treasure, and this one on 

Mark, full of the results of learned ting beng 
rhaps, better adapted in its style than any of hi 

works for general readers. 

Tat Aox; a Colloquial Satire. By Philip James 
Bailey, author of « Festus.” Boston, 1858, Tick- 
nor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 208. 

Postus” was popalar work, although not 

always and in all things 2 safe one, the present one 

will, of course, be read. The cursory perusal of it 

did not afford us the opportunity of seeing all its 

points and allusions. It is a rhymed satire, and 

displays skilful handling. 
PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


-- The Death, Burial, Character, and Public Repu- 
tation of Muses, are the topics of an excellent, prac- 
tical discourse, delivered by the Rev. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklya,New York. The title of the sermon is, 
« Moses, the Servant of the Lord.” 

.-«Daties of Children to their Parents,” is the 
seasonable theme of a well considered discourse by 
the Rev, Jonathan Edwards of Rochester, New 
York. 

. The Divine Obligation and Proper Observance of 
the ‘Sabbath are forcibly presented in a sermon by 
the Rev. James I. Brownson of Washington, Penn- 

The well conceived and striking Address, deliv- 
ered in June last by Professor McGill of Princeton, 
before the Literary Societies of Oxford Female Col- 
lege, Ohio, has been printed in pamphiet form. 

The Report of the Resident Physician of Black- 
well’s Island for J857, embraces a map of inter- 
esting statistics, which will be useful to the medical 
profession. 

For September, we have the Presbyterian Maga- 
zine, Chailen’s [llustrated Monthly, the Ladies’ Ke- 


positery, African Repository, Foreign Missionary, | 


and American and Foreign Christian Union. Also 
Littell’s Living Age, No. 746, and the American 
‘Journal of Insanity. 

“The North British Review for August has been 


received from the. American publishers. The con- 


tents are as follows:—1. Chateaubriand, by M. Vil- 
lemain. 2. Gladstone’s Homer. 3. State Papers 
—Pre-Reformation Period. 4. Biblical Interpreta- 
tion—Epistles to the Corinthians. 5. British Art 
—Painting and Sculpture. 6. The Modern Brit- 
ish Drama. 7. Egypt and Syria—Western Iofiu- 
ence, 8. on Light—Sanatory, Scien- 
tific, and. éethetical. 9. Our Army in India. 
10. The Literary Fund. 1. Political Parties. 
12 Recent Publications. 


What Lotteries Do. 
Ten persons engaged in the sale of lot- 
tery tickets were arrested in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, lately. The Gazette ssys:—The affi- 
dayits upon which warrants were issued for 
these parties were all made by Frederick 
Todenbier, a German mechanic, who relates 
his experience in- the lottery business with 
emotion. He says he has been purchasing 
tickets for years—that he has spent all he 
earned, and all he could borrow, in these 
ruinous speculations—that he bas impover- 
jsbed himself and family to such a degree 
that they have frequently had to live upon a 
single’ meél a day, and that of the most scan- 
oharadter; in short, that be had become 
pases a mapiac upon the subject of 
ing a prise, and at: last ing his 
money Wack. Hot has been driven 
to the verge of despsir,and destruction, and 
having become convineed of the wide-spread 
ruin which the lottery business is inflicting 
upon the community, is determined to do 
bia. utmost to break it-up. Todenbier as- 
sures the ‘officers ‘that there is at least a 
hundred ‘within tlie circle of bis own ac- 
quaistance, who. are daily spending their 
earnings in the vain hope of eventually 
@rawing sfortune, = 


Member of Parliament, in a 
tedious oration, stopped to imbibe a glass of 
water. “*I rise,” eaid Sheridan, “toa point 
of order.” . Everybody started in wonder of 
what the point of order ‘was. * What is 
it?” the Speaker, “I think, sir,” 
ssid Sheridan, “it is ont of order for a 
wiadmill to go by water !”’ _ 


+ 


Sink, little seed, in the earth’s black mould, 
Sisk in your graves, 20 wet and cold— 
‘Barth L throw over you, 
Darkness mast-cover you, 
nigh, 
What grief you'd tell, if words you could say! 
What grief make known for loss of the day! © 
Sadly you'd speak: 
here, must lever? 
Will the sunlight never 
My dark grave seck?” Bs 
Have faith, little seed. Soon, yet again, _ 
Thou’It rise from the grave where thou art lain ; 
Thoa’lt be so fair, 
With thy green shades so light, 
And thy flowers s0 bright 
Waving in eir. 
So mast we'sink in the earth’s black mould— 
Sink in the grave, so wet and so cold ; 
There must we stay, 
Till at last we ehall see 
Timé'turn to eternity— 
Darkness to day. 


Metamorphoses of Matter. 


ness of physical intelligences. As for our- 


' selves we are made of it, we eat it, drink it, 


‘fohale it, aud upon our acquaintance with it 


veste.our mental apd moral status—our 


highest pleasures and greatest good 


4 


thou 
to 
ble 


. Yet 
what apathy is ‘manifested towards it! Amid 


the, business and bustle of, life it is forgot. 
| ten, or viewed with indifference. Except 


in articles of mérchandize, scarcely one indi- 
-yidual in ten thousand pauses to give it a 
a general thing, under- 
| possess useful properties and capa- 
le of convenient applications, beyond which 
nothing especially noticeable is perceived or 
sus in it! 
ut with those that pry into this common 
thing, the conviction grows that the most 


the mysteries hidden in it, or trace to their 
source the simplest of its manifestations. 
For instance, how incomprehensible its me- 
tamorphoses! All substance made out of the 
seme materials! One class of bodies shape- 
less, insensible, and inert; another capti- 
vating in form, colours, and odours; in 
others the material is pervaded with appe- 
tites, and then, instead of silently lying and 
growing on one spot, it leaps, runs, screams, 
climbs, and fights to gratify them. 

There is nothing too wonderful to believe 
respecting its changes of forms and quali- 
ties. The wildest imaginations are left im- 
measurably behind. Passing by its diverse 
aspects in our bodies; solid in bones, liquid 
in blood, hair on the head, ivory in the 
teeth, horn in the nails, &o., in what a mul- 
tiplicity of substances it ministers to us 
daily! We rise in the morning and behold 
it as stone or brick in the walls, wood on the 
floor, plaster on the ceiling, glass in the 
windows, marble in the mantels, iron in the 
grate, air in the room, and gas in the pipes 
We are cold, and as fuel it warms us; the 
shutters are closed, and it gives us light. It 
is water in the basin and soap on the wash- 
stand. As cotton, flax, silk, and wool, it 
awaits us in articles of furniture and appa- 
rel; we tread on carpets and recline on 
sofas; for purposes of the toilet it serves us 
in mirrors, razors, scissors, pios, combs, and 
brashes, as gems and jewelry, cosmetics, 
and perfumes—ever changing its forms and 
qualities with the services required of it! 

We are hungry, and in how many guises 
it offers itself as food! In roots, fruits, fish, 
fowls, and the flesh of quadrupeds; bread, 
condiments, and in a thousand made dishes! 
In the table it is mahogany, maple in chairs, 
porcelaih in the plates, crystals in tumblers, 
steel in the knives, silver in the forks. As 
the vapour of hyson it rises from one vessel 
and exhales in the aroma of coffee from an- 
other; while the waiters, black or white, 
are made of the self-same elements as the 
dishes they serve up! 

Pride may boast of gentle and of royal 
blood, but science shows that Alfred and 
Hereward were formed of the same ingredi- 
ents as Gurth, and as the grunters he 
tended and the mast they fattened on.— 
Ewbank. 


Ready Repartee. 


The following anecdote is told of the Rev. 
Dr. W. 8S. White of Lexington, Virginia, 
and Mr. Speaker Orr, at a recent meeting 
of these gentlemen at the Warm Springs, 
Virginia: They had been sitting with 
other company in a public room of the 
hotel, and after a while the doctor rose 
and walked across the room with the usual 
limp in his gait. Mr. Orr immediately re- 
cognized him, and asifed him if he was not 
the chaplain at the University of Virginia 
at such a time, naming the year. The 
doctor replied that he was. ‘‘I was there,” 
said Mr. Orr, ‘a student at the University, 
and I knew you by yourlimp.” ‘ Well,” 
said the doctor, “it seems my limping 
made a deeper impression on you than my 
preaching.” The joke placed Mr. Orr in 


an awkward predicament, and most men- 


would have been unable to extricate them- 
selves; but he replied with ready wit: 
‘‘ Ah, doctor, it is the highest compliment 
we can pay a minister to say that he is 
known by his walk, rather than by his 
conversation!” 


Decorating the Grave. 


There is a kind of pathos and touching 
tenderness of expression in these sweet and 
fragrant emblems of affection, which lan- 
guage cannot reach, and which is calculated 
to perpetuate a kind of soothing sympathy 
between the living and the dead. They 
speak of cords of life too strong for even the 

ve to break asunder. This practice, no 
oubt, gave rise to the ancient custom which 
prevailed in the East, of burying in gardens, 
and is one which conduccs to the gratifica- 
tion of the best feelings of our nature. It 
prevailed generally in and about the Holy 
City, and also among the Medes, Persians, 
Grecians, and Romans. The Persians adop- 
ted it from the Medes, the Grecians from 
the Persians. In Rome, persons of distinc- 
tion were buried in gardens or ficlds near 
the public roads. Their monuments were 
decorated with chaplets, and balsams, and 
garlands of flowers. The tomb of Achilles 
was decorated with amaranth; the urn of 
Philopomocn was covered with chaplets ; the 
grave of Sophocles with roses and ivy; that 
of Anscreon with ivy and flowerets. Bas- 
kets of lilies, violets, and roses were placed 
in the graves of husbands and wives—white 
roses on unmarried females. In Java, the 
inhabitants scatter flowers over the bodies 
of their friends; in China, the custom of 
planting flowers on the graves of their 
friends is of very ancient date, and still 
prevails. 

In Tripoli, the tombe are decorated with 
garlands of roses, of Arabia jessamine, and 
orange and myrtle flowers. In Schwytz, a 
village in Switzerland, there is a beautiful 
little churchyard, in which almost every 
grave is covered with pinks. In the elegant 
churchyard in Wirfio, in the valley of Salza 
in Germany, the graves are covered with 
little oblong boxes, which are planted with 
perennial shrubs, or renewed with annual 

owers; and others are so dressed on fete 
days. Suspended from the ornaments of 
recent graves are little vases filled with wa- 
ter, in which the flowers are preserved 
fresh. Children are often seen thus dress- 
ing the graves of their mothers, and mo- 
thers wreathing garlands for their children. 
A late traveller, on going early in the morn- 
ing into one of the graveyards in the village 
of Wirfin, saw six or seven persons decora- 
ting the graves of their friends, and of some 
who had been buried twenty years. This 


The study of is the special busi- 


fted intellects can never fathom a tithe of | 


‘North and South Wales. An epitaph there 
saye: | 
* The village maidens to her grave shall bring 
fragrant garland, each returning spring, 
Belected sweets! in emblem of the maid, 
Whe enderneath this haliowed turfistaid.” 
~ In Wales, children have snow-drops, 
rimroses, violets, hasel-bloom, and sallow 
Sane on their graves. Persons of ma- 
ture years have tanzy, box, ivy, and rue, 
In South Wales, no flowers or evergreens 
are permitted to be planted on graves but 
those which are sweet scented. Pinks, 
polyanthus, sweet-williams, gilly ‘flowers, 
carnations, mignonette, thyme, hyssop, 
camomile, and rosemary are 
In Capul, burying-grounds are held in 
veneration, and were called Cities of the 
Silent. 
the Dead. The Egyptians visited the 
graves of their friends twice a week, aod 
atrewed sweet basil on them, and do to this 
day. 
While the custom of decorating graves 
and graveyards with flowers and ornamental 
| trees and shrubs has prevailed so long and 
extensively among ancient and modern civ- 
ilized nations, some of the American abori- 
gines will not permit a weed or blade of 
grass, nor any other vegetable, to grow 
upon the graves of their friends. 


Games of Skill. 


A correspondent asks:—‘ What do you 
think of Games of Skill, as Chess, Draughts, 
or Chequers?” Not understanding such 
games, our opinion may be of little worth ; 
but we think that human life is too short, 
ite true work too large, and its real object 
too momentous, to be frittered away with 
such tom-fooleries. So much for the moral 
of the subject. As to the mental effect of 
such employments, they certainly promote 
habits of deliberation and thoughtfulness, 
and very important characteristics are they 
in this hurry-skurry, helter-skelter, neck- 
or-nothing age. But far higher purposes 
would be attained by an equal time spent 
in the demonstration of some of the pro- 
blems of Euclid, because they compel the 
mind to attention, to thoughtfulness, and to 
habits of legitimate deductions, the want of 
which is one of the most radical defects of 
modern education, and one of the most 
constant causes of making life a failure. 

As to the physical tendency of Sending 
hours together, bending over the table, with 
that insufficient and imperfect breathing 
which attends an interested mind, any one’s 
common sense will give the answer, that 
such pastimes are full,of mischief, are 
worse than useless. To all we say, and to 
invalids and sedentary people especially, 
when not engaged in the actual and serious 
business of life, be out and about; sing, 
whistle, laugh, romp, run, jump, swim, row, 
ride, do any thing rather than sit still with- 
in any four walls, or lounge on a sofa, or 
doze in a chair, or sleep over a dull book. 
Moderate and continuous exercise in the 
open air is without a second, as a means of 
health, both to the well and to the sick.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Marriage on Short Acquaintance. 


There is not a city, there is scarcely a 
township, which does not number among its 
inhabitants women who have married on 
very short acquaintance, only to be abused, 
deserted, and left a burden and a life-long 
sorrow to their families in which they were 
born and reared, and which they most 
imprudently and improperly deserted, to 
share the fortunes of strangers. If young 
ladies could realize how grossly indeli- 
cate, as well as culpably reckless such 
marriages appear in the eyes of the observ- 
ing, they surely would forbear. A year’s 


cumstastial accounts from disinterested aud 
reliable witnesses, of the antecedents from 
childhood, are the very least guaranties 
which any woman, who realizes what mar- 
riage is, will require of a stranger. Even 
then, if her parents are not fully satisfied, 
as well as herself, she should still hesitate. 
Marriage is an undertaking in which no 
delay can be so hazardous as undue precipi- 


tation. 


Rats. 


Quite lately, in Paris, a specimen was 
given of the force in which rats can muster, 
where they have gained only a provisional 
footing. The historical Halles, or markets, 
having been rebuilt and re-arranged on a 
more commodious plan, the 26th of October 
last was fixed for the moving of the dealers 
in flour-stuffs, green vegetables, poultry, and 
potatoes, from the ground they have occu- 
pied near the church of St. Eustache, to 
their new stalls and shops in the Halles 
Ceutrales. After the departure of the hu- 
man tenants of the old provisional market, 
the workmen proceeded to pull down the 
sheds. Beneath these sheds a colony of rats 
had fixed their domicile for some time past. 
A regiment of boys, armed with sticks, and 
backed by all the dogs of the quarter, mus- 
tered in a pack, awaiting the unearthing of 
the game from their cover. A crowd of 
spectators made the lofty buildings round 
re-echo with their shouts and their bursts of 
laughter. Several rats, alarmed at the dis- 
turbance and the barking of the dogs, 
climbed up the persons of the lookers on, to 
find a refuge on their shoulders or on their 
heads. One girl, feeling a rat taking a 
walk round her neck, was so overcome with 
terror that she fainted. One thousand is 
the estimated number of rats who fell vic- 
tims to this inhospitable reception; but it 
may be presumed that those who saved 
their bacon were in considerable majority. 

This is nothiog to what occurs at Monte- 
video, (unless it is greatly changed from 
what it was,) where the only drawback upon 
the delightful way in which an evening may 
be spent is the necessity of returning home 
through long narrow streets, so infested 
with voracious rats as sometimes to muke 
the way perilous. There are no sanitary re- 
gulations in the town, except those provided 
by the showers of rain, which at intervals 
carry off the heaps of filth from long-estab- 
lished resting-places. Around huge moun- 
tains of carrion, vegetables, and stale fruit, 
here accumulated, rats muster in legions. 
If you attempt to pass near these formidable 
banditti, or to interrupt their orgies, they 
will gnash their teeth at you fiercely, like so 
many wolves. 

So far are they from running off in affright 
to their burrows, that they will turn round, 
set up an ominous cry, and will then make 
a rush at your legs in a way to make your 
hair stand on end. Between them and the 
venturesome stranger many a hazardous 
affray occurs, and though sometimes he may 
fight his way home victoriously by the aid 
of a stout stick, on other occasions he will 
be forced to fly down some narrow cross 
lane, leaving the rats undisputed masters of 
the field. * * es 

It is something to have made best French 
kid gloves out of the skins of Parisian rats, 
and best French beaver hats from their fur. 
A man of genius—a Swede, with an unpro- 
nounceable name—has done more. Lament- 
ing, probably, the dearth of dramatic talent, 
he conceived the idea of raising rats to the 
dignity of tragic and comic stars. His train- 
ing succeeded admirably. Hamlet, followed 
by a popular farce, acted by rats in a port- 
able theatre, which the manager could carry 
on his shoulders from place to place, obtain- 
ed a colossal success in Sweden and Ger- 
many.—Dickens’s Houschold Words. 


Kaife, a London artist, has succeeded in 
photographing an exploding shell. The 
view is taken as the shell emerges from the 
smoke, and shows three-eighths of an inch 
of its track. It is curious that in every 
instance there is in the smoke about the 
shell a phantom human head, not visible to 
the eye, but quite distinct in the photo- 


ph. It is, no doubt, the reflection of the 


Custom also prevails in Scotland; and in’ shadow of the gunner. 


The Jews called them Houses of 


thorough acquaintance, with the most cir- 


—_ 


Causes of latemperance, 


If poets and artists are more prone to 
the abuse of stimulante—and I fear that it 
is true—the reason of it is only too clear. 
A man abandons himself to a fine frenzy, 
and the power which flows through him 
makes him the medium of a great poem or 
@ great picture. If mind and body were 
both healthy, and had food enough and 
fair play, I doubt whether any men would 
be more temperate than the imaginative 
classes. But body and mind often flag— 
perhaps they are ill to begin with, over- 
worked, or abused in some way. The 
dreaming faculties are always the danger- 
ous ones, because their mode of action can 
be imitated by artificial excitement; the 
reasoning ones are safe, because they im- 
ply continued voluntary effort. I think 
you will find it true, that, before any vice 
can fasten on a man, body, mind, or moral 
nature must be debilitated. The mosses 
and fungi gather on sickly trees, not tbriv- 
ing ones; and the odious parasites which 
fasten on the human frame choose that 
which is already enfeebled. Mr. Walker, 
the hygeian humorist, declared that he had 
such a healthy skin it was impossible for 
apy impurity to stick to it, and maintained 
that it was an absurdity to wash a face 
which was of necessity always clean. I do 
not know how much fancy there was in 
this; but there is no fancy in saying that 
the lassitude of tired-out operatives, and 
the languor of imaginative natures in their 
periods of collapse, and the vacuity of minds 
untrained to labour and discipline, fit the 
soul and body for the germination of the 
seeds of intemperance. Whenever the wan- 
dering demon of drunkenness fiads a ship 
adrift—no steady wind in its sails, no 
thoughtful pilot directing its. eourse—he 
steps on board, takes the helm, and steers 
straight for the maelstrom.—Atlan. Month. 


AND 


Low Lanps.—Low lands that may be 
ploughed, but are unfit for planting, may be 
turned flat in August or September, and 
sown down again at once without planting 
or sowing any kind of grain. A top dress- 
ing is essential to insure a good cut of grass 
next season, and to guard the young blades 
from winter-killing. From fifteen to twenty 
ox-cart loads per acre will do for a top 
dressing. We advise our friends to spread 
the manure on the surface as evenly as pos- 
sible, and then to harrow most thoroughly 
—wmixing the manure as well as the harrow 
will do it by repeated crossings—always go- 
ing lengthwise of the furrows on the first 
harrowiog, so as not to turn back the green 
sward. After the first harrowing the grass 
seed may be sown, but it is better to let the 
iron-toothed harrow do its perfect work— 
diagonally and crosswise, before sowing the 
grass seed—then a brush harrow will do 
well to cover the seed. One peck of herds- 
grass is the proper quantity for an acre, 
with two or three pecks of Redtop. No 
clover is to be sowu so late as the last of 
August, for it is too liable to be winter- 
killed. It is better, in case clover is wanted, 
to sow it on the surface just before the 
snows come. 
chance than when sown on the snow in 
March, as we sometimes do. The objection 


to surface manuring seems not to be so much 


dreaded by farmers when they apply their 
manures in autumn, as when spring planting 
is in question. Probably all will learn in 
time that it is possible to bury their manures 
too deep.— Mass. Ploughman. 


AppLe-Pumice.—The general presump- 
tion, among farmers, is that apple-pumice 
is an article utterly worthless. This, how- 
ever, is a mistake. If, upon cutting down 
the cheese, the pumice be thrown into a 
close, compact heap, with a sufficiency of 
quick lime to neutralize the acidity of the 
mass, and allowed there to remain undis- 
turbed until the following autumn, and then 
be shovelled over and mixed with a fresh 
supply of lime, or unleached wond-ashes, 
old manure, compost, or dry meadow mud, 
it will soon become one of the most salutary 
applications that can be made to apple trees, 
grape vines, or indeed to almost any species 
of fruitiferous trees or shrubs. ln its crude 
state the superabundance of acid which it 
contains (tartaric) renders it highly injuri- 
ous, and not unfrequently fatal in its effects 
when applied to vegetables of almost every 
kiod. <A knowledge of this fact sometimes 
induces the spreading of fresh pumice around 
bushes which it is desirable to destroy, and 
the result is speedily secured. Elder bush- 
es are often completely deadened down to 
dry wood in a single season, by having the 
surface of the soil around their roots covered 
with a stratum of pumice four or five inches 
in depth. Bushes which are even more 
tenacious of life than the elder, rarely sur- 
vive more than a year after the application 
is made. But it is more valuable as a ma- 
nurial agent, and to this use should be ap- 
propriated. In districts where lime cannot 
be easily obtained, a good process is to de- 
posit the pumice in some low and convenient 
place, where it will not be liable to wash 
away, mix with it what wood-ashes is at 
hand, and then five or six times the amount 
of pumice, of old, well-dried meadow muck. 
Turn the mass over two or three times a 
year, and thoroughly incorporate the whole. 
Six months before using, cart to the heap a 
few loads of manure from the barn, mix it 
minutely, and the heap will be ready for 
use. 


ManorinG Fruit Trees.—The Dutch, 
who are admirable gardeners, had in the 
great exhibition an instrument called an 
‘‘earth-borer,”’ for manuring fruit trees 
without digging the ground. A circle of 
holes is bored around the tree at two feet 
distance from it, and a foot from each other. 
Taking the tree at a foot diameter at the 
surface of the soil, the circle will be tive 
feet in diameter and fifteen feet in circum- 
ference; and if the holes are three inches 
in diameter and a foot apart—fifteen inches 
—there will be about twelve holes, more or 
less, according to the diameter of the trees. 
They are eighteen inches deep (where there 
is enough depth of soil,) and slanting to- 
wards the centre; are filled with liquid 
manure, diluted more or less in dry weather, 
and stronger as the weather becomes wet. 
For the time of application, Dr. Lindley 
tells us in the Gardener's Chronicle, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1852:—‘ For fruit, the proper 
time for using liquid manure is when the 
fruit is beginning to swell, and has acquired, 
by means of its own surface, a power of 
suction capable of opposing that of the 
leaves. At that time liquid manure may 
be applied freely, and coutinued from time 
to time as long as the fruitis growing. But 
at the first sign of ripening, or even earlier, 
it should be wholly withheld. If liquid 
manure is applied to a pliat when the flow 
ers are growing, the vigour which it com- 
municates to them must also be communi- 
cated to the leaves; but when leaves are 
growing unusually fast, there is sometimes 
a danger that they may rob the branches of 
the sap required for the nutrition of the 
fruit, and if that happens the latter falls of. 
And we all kuow that when ripening has 
once begun, even water spoils the quality of 
fruit, although it augments the size, as is 
sufficiently showo by the strawberries pre- 
pared for the Louden market by irrigation; 
great additional size is obtained, but it is at 
the expense of flavour and iojury, which is 
mere water holding ammoniacal and saline 
substances in solution.” Iam not aware 
that this information has made its way into 
our orchards, finding uno allusion to it in 
any of our books on orchard management, 
nor at our agricultural meetings. The time 


is just coming for putting it to the test, and 


it remains with the fruit-growers to see 
what profit they can make of it. They need, 
in these times, all they can get, and this 
method has the recommendation of requir- 
ing little outlay, if any.— Mark Lane Exp. 


It will then stand a better | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘death-bed. It was hard parting with the pet 


_& few minutes, she spoke in a loud, clear voice, 


CHILDRENS COLUMN. 


NELLIE’S DREAM. 


I bad the sweetest dream, dear mother, 
As I lay on my little bed; 

I thought I saw my angel brother, 
With a crown upon his head. 


He wore a robe of purest white, 
And his eyes were full of love; 
And 0, he looked as wondrous bright 
As the stars that shine above. 


He said, “I watch you, Nellie dear, 
From my home in yonder skies, 

And I’ve come your little heart to cheer, 
And wipe your tearful eyes. 


‘“*T see you in your merry play, 
Or when at mother’s side, 
You kneel at eve and sweetly pray 
That God your steps would guide. 


“Then weep no more at my little grave, 
Where flowers bloom so fair ; 
I dwell where sweeter blossoms wave 


In a pure celestial air.” me 


And then, dear mother, his wings he spread, 
Of shining silvery hue, ae 
And far away he quickly sped, 
And soon was lost to view. 


I called him loud, and then awoke, 
So truthfal did it seem ; 
_I know, dear mother, Willie spoke, 
Although it was a dream. 


THE DYING CHILD. 


A little daughter, ten years old, lay on her 


flower of the household. The golden hair, the 
loving blue eyes, the bird-like voice—the trutb- 
ful, affectionate, large hearted, pious child! 
How could she be given up? Between this 
child and her father there had always existed, 
not a relationship merely, but the love of con- 
genial natures. He fell on his knees by his 
darling’s bedside and wept bitter tears. He 
strove to say, but could not, “Thy will be 
done!” It was a conflict between grace and 
nature, such as he had never before experi- 
enced. His sobs disturbed the child, who 
had been lying apparently unconscious. She 
opened her eyes and looked distressed. 

‘Papa, dear papa,” said she at length. 

“What, my darling?” answered the father, 
striving for composure. 

“Papa,” she asked, in faint, broken tones, 
‘*how much—do I cost you—every year?” 

‘Hush, dear, be quiet!” he replied, in great 
agitation, for he feared delirium was coming 
on. 

“But please—papa, how much do I cost 
you ?” 

To soothe her, he replied, though with a 
shaking voice: 

“Well, dearest, perhaps two hundred dol- 
lars. What then, darling?” 

“Because, papa, I thought—maybe—you 
would lay it out this year—in Bibles—for poor 
childrea—to remember me by.” 

With what delicate instinct had the dying 
child touched the springs of comfort! A 
beam of heavenly joy glanced in the father’s 
heart, the bliss of one noble living spirit 
mingled with its like. Self was forgotten, the 
sorrow of parting, the lonely future. Naught 
remained but the mission of love, and a thrill 
of gratitude that in it he and his beloved were 
co-workers, 

“T will, my precious child,” he replied, 
kissing her brow with solemn tenderness. 

“ Yes,” he added, after a pause, “I will do 
it every year as long as I live. And thus my 
Lillian shall yet speak, and draw hundreds 
and thousands after her to heaven.” 

The child’s very soul beamed forth in a 
long, loving smile-gaze into her father’s eyes; 
and, still gazing, she fell asleep. Waking in 


and with a look of ecstasy: 


| some one must have made me.” 


“O, papa, what a sweet sight! The golden ' 
gates were opened, and crowds of children | 
came pouring out. O, such crowds! And 
they ran up to me, and began to kiss me, and 
call me by a new name.. I can’t remember 
what it was, but it meant, ‘ Beloved for the 
father’s sake!’ ” 

She louked upward, her eyes dreamy, her 
voice died into a whisper, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I come! I 
come!” and the lovely form lay there unten- 
anted of the lovlier spirit. 

Juhn Lee rose from his knees with a holy 
triumph on his face. ‘Thank God,’’ said he, 
‘‘T am richer by another treasure jn heaven!” 
— Macedonian. 


THIS WORLD. 

Once there was a deaf and dumb boy, who 
used tu wonder how the world was made. As 
he was deaf, he had never heard any thing, 
and as he was dumb, he could not ask any 
body. At last he was taught to understand 
signs with the fingers, and then he was told 
who made the world. How much delighted 
he was to find that God made the world—God, 
who is so very good. 

What is God like? Nothing that you have 
seen. A picture of him could not be drawn, 
because he has not a body, like you and me; 
he is a spirit—he is every where. But there 
is one place in which he lives; it is called 
heaven. I cannot tell you where it is. No 
bird could fly to that place; but angels often 
come down from heaven into this world. 

And what are angels? They are spirits. 
There are good angels in heaven. Though 
they have no bodies, yet they shine like the 
sun. Who made the angels? It was God. 
Once God was alone in heaven. But he did 
not choose to be always alone. He made the 
angels. Some of them grew wicked, and he 
turned them out of heaven. Those wicked 
angels are called devils. 

At last God made the world—this world in 
which we live. Of what did he make it? Of 
nothing. How did he make it? By speaking 
—he said, “ Let there be light,” and there was 


light. 


This world is very large. What shape is it? 
You have seen the moon—this world is the 
same shape asthe moon. Do you think it is 
flat, like a plate or a shilling? O, no; it is 
round, like an orange. Many children think 
the world is flat, and then they wonder what 
is at the edge of the world. They think to 
themselves, “If I were to travel a great way, 
at last I should come to the edge;” but they 


never would. 


If a fly were walking on an orange, would 
it ever come to the edge? No; when it had 
gone @ great way, it would come round to the 
same place again where it was at first; and so 
would you, if you were to travel a very long way 
without ever turning back. If you could mea- 
sure the world, you would find that it was 
twenty-five thousand miles around it. 

Most of the world is covered over with the 
great sea, but part of it is dry land. Once the 
jand was all bare, but God spoke, and it was 
covered with grass, and flowers, and trees, and 
coro. Once it was empty—no one lived in it; 
but God spoke, and fishes swam in the waters, 
and birds flew in the air, and reptiles crept 


‘upon the ground, and beasts walked there. 


But not one of all these creatures could under- 
stand. They could eat and drink, some could 
swim, some could climb, some could run, and 
some could sing, but not one could understand. 
Then God made aman. He took the dust of 
the ground, and made a body for the man, aud 
then he breathed into him, and he gave him 4 
soul. The man could understand, and think 
of God. His name was called Adam. God 
took a rib out of his side and made a woman; 
and she, too, could think of God. 

Can you, my dear child, think of God? I 
am sure you can. You listen now that I am 
telling you about him. If I were to talk to a 
little dog, or a cow, or to a sheep about God, 
would it listen? O no! If I offered a dog 
some food, it would look up and seem pleased, 


‘but it could not understand about God. What 


is the reason of this? The dog has a body, 
but it has no soul. You, my child, have a 
soul. God gave you a soul as well as a body. 


blinds, &c. 
_ the public, with the best of reference; and will 


I once heard of a little child of two years 
old, who said to her mother, “Who made me? 


said, “ It was God, my child.” 

“ Then,” said the little darling, looking up 

quite pleased in her mother’s face—‘then I 
love him.” And well she might love God, for 
he not only made her, but he did more than 
that for her. God sent his Son to die for her, 
and for you, and for me. Yes, my child, this 
is trae; I cannot tell you all about it now, but 
some day I hope you will hear a great deal 
about God’s kindness in sending his dear Son, 
Jesus Christ, into thie world. 
_ God loves us very much, and he wants us to 
be happy. The devil wants ue to be unhappy. 
The devil hates us. But you need not be 
afraid of the devil. Ask God to help you, and 
no one can hurt you. Whenever you like you 
may speak to God. He is always near, and 
can hear you. I know you have done many 
things, but God is willing to forgive you. 

Here is a little prayer just fit for you and 
me:—‘O, Heavenly Father, forgive me for the 
sake of thy dear Son, Jesus Christ.” 

A minister once came to see a child who 
was dying. He saw that the child wanted to 
speak to him. He stooped down to listen to 
its weak voice, and he heard it say, “God is 


love.” 


ALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—Lectures upon 
the Philosophy of History. By W. G. T. 
Shedd, Professor in Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. }2mo. 60 cents. 
Discourses and Essays. By Professor W.G. T. 
Shedd. 12mo. 85 cents. 
Outlines of Systematic Rhetoric. From the Ger- 
man of Dr. Francis Theremin. 12mo. 75 cents. 


Historical Development of Speculative Philoso- | 


phy from Kent to Hegel. From the German of Dr. 
H. M. Chalybaus With an Introductory Note by 
Sir William Hamilton. 12mo. $1.25. 

Erskine on the Internal Evidence for the Truth 
of Revealed Religion. 16mo. 60 cents. 

Russell’s Pulpit klocution. With an Introduc 
tion by Professor E. A. Park. 12mo. 81. 

Venema’s Institutes of Theology. Translated by 
the Rev. A. W. Brown. 8vo. $1.50. 

Bible History of Prayer. By C. A. Goodrich. 
12mo. $l. 

Shauffler’s Meditations on the Last Days of 
Christ. 12mo. $I. 

Theologia Germanica, which setteth forth many 
fair lineaments of Divine Truth, and saith very lofty 
— lovely things touching a perfect life. i6mo. 


*,” Any of the above will be sent by mail, free 
of postage, on receipt of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S&S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 11—3t 


ENNENT SCHOOL—Hartsville, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania.—Boys are thoroughly fitted for 
College or business. The next Term commences 
November 3d. M. LONG, Principal. 
REFERENCEs.—Yale and Princeton Colleges; 
Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. James P. Wilson, D.D., 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Steele, D.D; Hon. Charles James Faulkner, Vir- 
ginia; Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, D.D., Virginia; Dr. 
John Neill, A. Fassitt, Esq., John Haseltine, Esq. 
sep 11—6t 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plain and Orna- 
mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, 
and Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the neatest 
manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, Eng- 
lish, French, and American, of the neatest styles, 
furnished on the most reasonable terms. 
| JOHN PATTERSON, 
No. 1833 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
aug 28—4t* 


TEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

tn 1826.—The Subecribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For ful) particulars as to many 

recent improvements, warantee, diameter of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
june 19—1ly* West Troy, New York. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
carge and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 


EHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL.—The 
undersigned respectfully infurm their friends 
and the public that they are now prepared to supply 
the best qualities of Family Coal, at the lowest 
prices, Weight guaranteed. 
MACTIER & STEEL, 
No. 132 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 4—8t* 


S. HELFENSTEIN, JOB PRINTER.—Third 
e Street above Chestnut, Philade/phia.—Checks, 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bill Heads, Circulars, 
Cards, Pamphlets, and all other kinds of Job Print- 
ing, at prices to suit the times. 
N. B.—Particular attention given to Designing 
and Engraving. july 10—13¢ 


TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCH WINDOWS.— 
Stained Glass for Church Windows, of neat and 
beautiful Patterns, and every variety of Shade, 
owing to our recent improvement, may now be 
had at the same cost as common white glass, sash, 
We are prepared to offer this Glass to 


warrant to give satisfaction in all work entrusted to 
ourcare. Further particulars may be obtained by 
addressing, J.STANLY D’ORSAY, 
Church Decorator and Glass Stainer, 
july 17—13t No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


AVING FUND.—UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY—Corner of Third and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Large and small sums received, and paid back 
on demand, without notice, with Five per cent in- 
terest, from the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal. 

Office hours from nine until five o’clock every 
day, and on Monday evening from seven until nine 
o’clock. 

President—STEPHEN R.CRAWFORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY FISK. 
Teller—JAMES R. HUNTER. 

ap 17—tf 


RENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES.—Janes 

S. Earre & Son, invite attention to the very 

extensive assortment of Looking-Glasses now in 
store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 


Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 


Square, Cornices, Tables, Brackets, Consols, &c., 
at unequalled prices. 

The latest English and standard French Engrav- 
ings always in stock. 

Particular and undivided care is given to the de- 
partment of Picture Frames. Also frames for 
Miniatures, Photographs, Portraits, &c. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—tf 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 

worth over nine millions of dollars. : 
The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 

the mutual principle. 
Premiums and losses paid in cash. 

The Company has paid, in claims on . 

$2,314,845.00 


Policies, 
In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 

164,070.13 
$2,478,915.13 


cies, (being their share of profits,) 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 
be had on appiication to 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, 
Agent for Pennsylvania, 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
5—12m 
EV. DR. 


J. ALEXANDER ON 

MARK.—C. Scrisyer, Brook’s Building, No. 
124 Grand street, near Broadway, New York, has 
just published—. 

The Gospel according to Mark. Explained by 
J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 480 
pages. $1.25; in halfcalf, $2. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Explained by the 
Rev. J. Addison Alexander, D.D. Second edition. 
2 vols. 12mo. $2.50; half calf, $4. 

The Literary Attractions of the Bible; or, A Plea 
for the Word of God, considered asa Classic. By 
the Rev. Le Roy J. Halsey, D.D. Second edition. 
vol. 12mo. $!.25. 

China—its Religions and Popular Superstitions. 
By the Rev. M. 8S. Culbertson. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 
cents. 

Sermons for the New Life. By the Rev. Horace 
Bushnell, D.D. Fourth edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 

1.25 


ADDISON 


Life Scenes from Mission Felds. A Book of 
Facts, Incidents, and Results in Missionary Expe- 
rience. By the Rev. E. D. Moore. Second edition. 
1 vol. 12mo0. $1. 

The Bible ia the Workshop; or, Christianity the 
Friend of Labour. By the Rev. J. W. Mears. 1 
vol. 12mo. $1. 

The Doctrine of Baptism ; a Scriptural Examina- 
tion. By the Rev. G. D. Armstrong, D.D. Second 
edition. Il vol. 12mo. $1. 

History of the Apostolic Church. By the Rev. 
P. Schaff, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

Consvlation. In select Discourses, &c. By the 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 
in cloth, $1.25; in half calf, $2; in full morocco, $3. 

The Psaims. Transiated and -Explained by the 
Rev. J. A. Alexander, D.D. 3 vols. i2mo. Cloth, 
$3 75; half calf, $6. 

My Father’s House; or, The Heaven of the Bi- 
ble. By the Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D.D. Third 
edition. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25; full gilt, $1.75. 

Cyclopedia of Missions; Embracing a Compre- 
hensive View of all the Missionary Operations in 
the World. Withcoloured Maps. vol. 8vo. $3. 

IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 

Sermons on Common Topics of Christian Faith 
and Practice. By the Rev. Dr. James W. Alexan- 
der. 1 vol. octavo. 

History of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
Dr. P. Schaff. Vol. I. 

A new edition, enlarged, of a Book of Public 
Prayer. Compiled from the Authorized Formula- 
ries as prepared by the Reformers, Calvin, Knox, 
Bucer, and others. With Supplementary Forms. 
vol. $1.25. 


Xr Copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, for . 
price of book remitted to Publisher. 


sep 11—2t 


Gentleman to take 


of the | 
Mathematical Department in a fluarishing 
Presbyterial Two Assistants will be 
furnished to classes. The situa. 

tion ie one peculiarly pleasant to ove thorough 

qualified to teach Mathematics. Address 
‘PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 
sep 11—5t Hayeesvilie, Ohio. 


FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Wiater 
Session in this Institution will commeace on 
the first Wednesday in November, continaiog five 
months. 

Expenses.—For Boarding, Tuition, Fuel, Light, 
&c., per Session, $60. Music, French, Drawing, 
&c., extra; or $80 will pay the whole Sessioa bill, 
except for Books and Washing. 

For Circulars, address 

JOHN M. DICKEY, or 
| SAMUEL DICKEY, 
Oxford, Chester couaty, Pesusyivania. 
sep 11—7t 


ANTED.—A Gentleman thoroughly qualified 
to give instruction in Vocal Music. He is 
desired to act as Chorister in a Presbyterian Con- 
gregation, to teach in Schoole and private Classes. 
A knowledge of Instrumental Music preferred. 
One willing to assume such a position will be well 
supported. For particulare, address SITUATION, 
office of the Presbyterian, No. 608 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. sep 11—tf 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY.— The 

Forty-fourth Semi-annual Session will com- 

mence on Wednesday, the 3d of November, and 
continue tweaty weeks. : 

The course of instruction in this Institution is 
systematic and complete, having in view the train- 
ing of the morals, the development of the intellect, 
and refinement of the manners—embracing @ tho- 
rough course of English studies, with the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Parents and guardians desirous of placing their 
daughiers or wards at Cedar Hill, are requested to 
make early application. 

For Circulars and further particulars, apply to 

N. DODGE, Principal, 
ALBERT JACKSON, Associate, 
Meunt Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 11—6t 


ANTED.—A Young Lady qualified to teach 

the commun braaches of an Englieh educa- 

tion, together with Algebra, Geometry, and French, 
desires to secure a situation in a private family or 
public Schvol. No objection to going South. Ad- 


ress 
PRINCIPAL OF VERMILLION INSTITUTE, 
sep 11—St Hayesville, Ohio. 


OUNG LADIES? SEMINARY.—Mrs, Gra- 

TRUDE J. Cary, Principal.—The scholastic 

year commenced September J 3th, 1858, and closes 
July let, 1859. 

Every facility ie furnished for the acquisition of 
a thorough and accomplished education. ! 

Mrs. Cary continues to give personal attention to 
the care and instruction of her pupils, assisted by 
talented Professors and experienced lady Teachers. 

Circulars sent on application to No. 1323 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 

Rererences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
William Chester, D.D., Rev. John Jenkins, Rev. 
George Duffield, Jr., Phiiadelphia, Pa. Rev.T. H. 
Skinner, D.D., Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., New York 
City. Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
T. W. Olcott, Esq., J. F. Jenkins, Esq , Albany, 
New York. Captain J. W. Anderson, H. W. Mer- 
cer, Esq., Savannah, Georgia. A. R. Crosier, Esq., 
Nushville, Tennessee. R. G. Lamar, Esq. , Hamburg, 
South Carolina. sep 11—4* 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMUY—No., 
1104 Market street, Philadelphia.—The duties 
of this Institution were resumed on Wednesday, 
September Ist. Cards of Terms may be obtained 
at the store of Messrs. Martien, No. 608 Cheat- 

nut street, and at the Academy. 
WILLIAM R. McADAM, A.M., Principal. 

aug 21—6t 


NGLISH: AND CLASSICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Chestnut Street Seminary, English and 
Classical, in. Sheppard, Van Harlingen, and Arri- 
son’s Building, No. 1008 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, was re-opened on Monday, September 6th. 
L. COLEMAN, 
sep 11—4t 


T. J. SANDERSON. 


OSEDALE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIEs.—Located at Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Rev. Henry Reeves, A.M., Srtseisehes 
The next Session of this Institution will be opened 
on the 28th of September, by the Subscriber, 
assisted in the different departments by able 
teachers. He relies upon the salubrity and attrac- 
tiveness of the location, reasonable prices, and an 
experience brought from other fields of labour, both 
parochial and educational, for success in the pro- 
mising enterprise now commended to his care. 
The building is commodious, and provision is made 
to receive boarding scholars into the family of the 
Principal, who will seek to promote their comfort, 
satisfaction, and improvement. 

Terms.—Boarding, including bedding, lights, and 
fuel, per session of five months, $60. Tuition 
from $10 to $15 per session. For ornamental 
branches see Circular. | 

References.—Board of Trustees, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; Faculty of the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton; Professor William Henry 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. James W. Alexan- 
der, D.D., New York City; Joseph B. Stratton, D.D., 
Natchez, Mississippi; 8. Beach Jones, D.D., Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Rev. HENRY REEVES, A.M. 
Chambersburg, Pennsy!vania. 


aug 7—8t 


RCH STREET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

LADIES.—The Ninth Session commenced 

on Monday, September 6th, 1858. For Circulars, 

apply at 1345 Arch street, one door East of Broad, 
Philadel phia. Miss L. M. BROWN, Principal. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Rev. 

Joseph H. Jones, D.D., Rev. Richard D. Hal!, Hon. 


* Joel Jones, Rev. James M. Crowell, Professor John 


8S. Hart, Rev. Luther E. Albert, Rev. Thomas 8. 
Malcom, Isaac Elliott, Esq., Joseph M. Thomas, 
Eeq., D. F. Condie, M.D., Marshall Hill, Esq., 
Clem Tingley, Esq. aug 28—4t 


FEMALE SEMINARY—Chester, Del- 
aware county, Pennsylvania.—Rev. Grorce 
Hoop, Principal.—The Fall Session of this Institu- 
tion will begin on Monday, October 2d, 1858, aud 
continue twelve weeks, 
aati Boarding and Tuition, per Session, 
The School is supplied with six efficient and ex- 
perienced teachers. The course of instruction 
embraces all branches usually taught in the best 
Female Schools, while the pupils are received and 
cared for as children. 

For Catalogues, or further information, inquire 
of the Principal. 

References.—Rev. John McDowell, D.D., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. James W. Dale, Media, Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. A. W. Sproull, Chester, Pennsylvania; 
Rev. A. D. White, Trenton, New Jersey; Albert 
J. Fassitt, Esq., Berlin, Maryland. 

aug 28—8t* 


RANKFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.— The 
present Session of this Institution commenced 
on the first day of September. 
. Terms.—Board and Tuition $140 per annum 
For further information address the Principal, 
. Mrs. J. M. EDMONDS 
Frankford, Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania. 
july 31—8t 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.— The 
fourteenth year of the Classical and English 

School of H. D. Grecorny, A.M., No. 1108 Market 
street, Philadelphia, opened on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Terms—$30 per term of five months. Hours 
from nine o’clock, A. M., to two o’clock, P. M. 

aug 28—6t* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE.— Number limited to 
Thirty—School opened on the first Monday in Sep- 
tembsr. Board and Tuition in English, $150 per 
Scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing, at 
Professors prices. Catalogues containing other 
information, with references and testimonials, for- 
warded at request. Address, 
| Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M. 
aug 14—8t Principal and Proprietor. 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.— Harts- 
ville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The next 
Session of this Institution will commence on Wed- 
nesday, November 3. Its beautiful and healthful 
location, and the limited number of pupils, com- 
mend it to those parents who desire for their daugh- 
ters thorough instruction, parental government, 
and a pleasant home. 

Terms.—Boarding, with tuition in all the Eng- 
lish branches, and in Ancient Languages, $160 per 
annum. 

For Catalogues address the Principal 

aug 14—12t Rev. J. BELVILLE. 

DUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES.—Nog. 608 
and 611 Marshall street, Philadelphia.—On 
Monday, the 6th of September next, the duties of 
the Spring Garden Institute for Young Ladies, will 
be resumed. It is hoped that all who desire to en- 
ter the regular classes will be present at the open- 
ing of the School, both for their own benefit and 
the pleasure of those already entered. 

Ten pupils from abroad may find a home in the 
family of the Principal, where special care is taken 
to cultivate social character, and to strengthen re- 
ligious principles. 

For terms, references, circulars, &c., apply to 

GILBERT COMBS, A.M., Principal. 


aug 7—tf 


OARDING-SCHOOL FOR BO Y 8S— Goshen, 
Orange county, New York.—Rev. Danie. 
We tts, A.M., Principal, 

The village of Goshen is on the New York and 
Erie Railroad, thrée hours distant from the city of 
New York, and several trains of cars pass and 
repass daily. It is noted for its healthfulness and 
pleasant location. 

Whether the pupils are preparing for College, or 
for Commercial or agricultural pursuits, the course 
of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 
scholar will be made to his parents at the end of 
every five weeks. 

There will be two sessions of twenty weeks each 
in the year. 

Pupils will be received at any time during the 
session, and will be charged from the date of en- 
trance. 

Terms for Board and Tuition $90 per Session. 
(Washing and lights extra.) Payable quarterly is 
advance. | 

Circulars sent on application, by mail. 

The Summer Session will commence on Monday, 
the 26th of April. 

References.—The following persons are referred 
to :—Goshen, N. Y., Rev. Wm. D. Snodgrass, D.D. 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.D., Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, D.D., 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphant, Robert M. 
Olyphant, W. R. Vermilye, D. J. Steward, John 
Steward, John P. Yelverton, Walter Lowrie. Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D.D., Messrs, 
Wm. 8. Martien, John K. Wallace. Princeton, 
N. J., Rev. John Maclean, D.D. mar 13—6m_ 


necessary 
“Their lessons are not made oppresai 


of September. 


Septémber 18; 1858. 


ION ACADEMY.—Paupile can enter at 
age, from eight yeare upwerds but the 


any 


est advantages are to be gained by those who enter 
as soon as they have learned to reed with tolerable 
flaency. They are at that age treated with the at- 


ve, bet are 
such as are required in the formative condition of 
the mental habite, and fully consistent ‘with the 
healthfal development of miad and body. fe great 
a share of attention is bestowed upon the yeunger 
classes of this Schaol by the Principal himself, that 
they are not 


tentions and a to 


branch of the School with the sides claeses. 
_ This School ainie, as much as possible, to sdapt 
its instructions. to the health aad cepecity of ite 
pupils, and their ultimate purevits. No stadent 
capable of rapid progrers is back by the inst- 
tention or incapacity of others; nor, on the other 
hand, ie any one urged to a inconsisteat with 
his health, or a thoroagh understanding of the sub- 
ject taught. The great principle adopted is, a alow 
and sure p through elements, as the oaly 
means of training the mied te accuracy, and of 
rapid and successful progress at a 
ater period. 

All the Classical authors usually read in the 
of the are here stadied; 
and students preparing a subsequent ! 
couree, may be prepared to euterin meet on 
collegiate Institution ia the United States. 

To those who prefer a course lese classical, this 
Academy furnishes an education at once solid, 
practical, and polished, and well euited to the 
wants of an educated business community. Arith- 
metic, and such branches of the Mathematics ag 
can be profitably embraced in a High-echool course, 
receive a large share of attention. A course of 
Book-keeping is also pureued by those who desire 
it, The department of Eeglish Grammer, 
sition, and Elocution, receives very prominent at- 
tention; and lectures are constantly delivered og 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, aad other branches 
of science. The been sufficiently 
a in existence to have fairly tested its success; 
and it may be honestly stated that, of the many 
who have completed their academic course ia this 
Institution, there have been few, if any, that have 


not proved successful business men. 
The Academy Rooms continue for the at 
the South-west corner of Eleventh Market 


streets, Philadelphia, entering on Eleventh. 

sep 4—if THOMAS D. JAMES, Principal. 
FEMALE 

town, Pennsylvania-—The Winter Session of 

this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the 
26th of October. | 

Tsams.—Board and Tuition ia English studies, 
per Session of five months, $75. Lessoason Piano 
or Guitar, and use of instrament, 920 to $90. 
Lessons on Harp, $40. Vocal Music im Clase, @3 
to $5. Drawing and Painting in Water Colours and 
Pastil, $10 to $15. Painting in Oil, $20 to $30. 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each 910. Wash- 
ing, per dozen, 36 cents. The Session bills to be 
paid, $40 in advance, and the remainder before the 
pupil is removed. 

For Circulars, with full particulars, address the 
Priocipal, J. GRIER RALSTON. 

aug 21—11t® 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner of Sev- 
enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Estabtished September, 1844. Chare 
tered June 4th, 1855. 

Boarap or Tausters.—B. B. Co Franeis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, Joba. 
Sparhawk, David S. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facu.ty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pea- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

Kr Catalogues, containing terms and all desira- 
ble information concerning the Jastitution, to be 
had on applying at the College. mar 13—9m® 


NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R. Taytor, Pro- 
fessor of Music, (and Conductor of the Music in 
the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia,) begs leave to inform his friends and 
trons that it is his intention, during the pod wa 
season, to devote special attention to the lastree- 
tion of Classes in VOCAL MUSIC. 

Piano Instruction attended to as usual, at his 
own residence or of the pupil’s. 

N. B. Churches and Academies in the City or 
Country, wishing to organize Classes for the ensu- 
ing season, will please address, 

A. R. TAYLOR, 676 North 12th Street, 
july 10—13t* Philadelphia. 
BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS—For Sale or 
for Rent. It ie of easy access by railroad 
from New York and Philadelphia, in a healthy and 
otherwise eligible location. It has been estab- 
lished for more than twelve years, and has received 
a large share of patronage. Address : 
sep 4—4t M. N. O. P.,” Philadelphia, 
HPs EHILL SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey.— 
This School is adapted to those who desire 
their sons to have a careful preparation for College 
or for a business life. Thorough instraction is 
given in English, Mathematics, Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages, &c. The Instructors aim not on) 
to have their pupils thoroughly master fundamen 
principles, but to form those habits of thought 
which will render future and higher attainments 
rapid and easy. Declamation, Composition, and 
Debate are practiced in the Edgehill Literary So- 
ciety, which embraces all the pupils of this School. 
For particulars, terms, &c., address 
Rev. JAMES I. HELM, or 
Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, vinetpele, 
21—2m 


‘LASSICAL INSTITUTE—Dean street, below 
Locust, Philadelphia.—The duties of the Clas- 
sical Institute were resumed on Monday, August 
30th. J. W. FAIRES, A.M., Principal. 
aug 28—4t 


Bees INSTITUTE—A Family Boarding- 

School for a limited number of Boys, pleasant- 
ly located. in a healthful and accessible villa 
ourteen miles from Philadelphia, and siamameted 
for a combination of advantages—opens its Autumn 
Session September 13th. A few vacancies may be 
secured by early application. Terms moderate. 
For Circulars, &c., address 

Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A.M., Principal. 
sep 4—3t Beverly, New Jersey. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES—No. 928 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
—The course of instruction comprises all the 
branches of a thorough English education, with the 
usual accomplishments taught in the best Schools. 
For Circulars address the Principal, 
Mss. MARY SHIPMAN, 
No. 928 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


sep 4—4t* 
yea CLASSICAL INSTITUTE—Madison, 
New Jersey, on the Morris and Eesez Rail- 
road, one hour from New York; a select Boarding 
and Day-school for Boys. Rev, P. E, Stevenson, 
Principal, — Principal of the Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania. Thorough mental and 
moral culture—Christian refinement—quiet home 
life. Session opens Wednesday, November 3d. 
Circulars from the Principal; or, in New York, 
Rev. Dr. Prime, office New York Observer; Phila- 
delphia, Rev. Dr. C. Van Rensselaer, 821 Chestnut 
street. sep 4—4® 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Anwa 
M. Wittrams’s Seminary for Young Ladies, 

No. 29 North Eleventh street, above t, east 
side, Philadelphia, re-opened on Monday, 6th inst | 

References.—Rev. C. W. Shields, Rev. John Mil- 
ler, Rev. Dr. T. L. Janeway, Rev. Dr. W. Chester 
J.P. Engles, Esq., J. J. Barclay, Esq., Hon. J 
Jones, Dr. 8. Moore. sep 4—3t 


D R. ASHTON’S INSTITUTE FOR, YOUNG 
« LADIES—No. 929 Arch sigeet, four doors 
below Tenth street, Philadelphia..—Tbhe Fall Term 
commenced on Monday, the 6th of September. 
The object of this Institution is to impart to Young 
Ladies a seund, practical education, ia the branches 
usually taught in the First-class Seminaries, With 
this in view, the Institution is in the possession of 
all the modern and improved edecational appti- 
ances. Among them is an extensive Philosop 
Cabinet. The School-room, which is one of the 
best adapted for its purpose in the country, is now 
open for the visits of those who feel interested in 
Female Education. sep 
‘UMMER STREET INSTITUTE.—The Summer 
Street Institute for Young Ladies, Mrs. D. B. 
Burt, Principal, re-opened on Monday the 6th 
For Circulars, &c., please ard 
at the Institute, No. 1G21 Summer street, 
delphia. 
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WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, er Three Dollars, payable in six montha. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. : 

No sabscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give express _ 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discon- 
tinued until all arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do, 75 cents, For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents: each 
tion of do. 50 cents. Payments for i 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the egent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
year, ° = 


copy 
cr 


Tbe money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount should be pro- 
if ble. Address, always post-paid, 
VILLTAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
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